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Abstract 


This  study  examined  the  relationship  between  several 
job  related  variables  and  the  career  intent  and  job 
satisfaction  of  R.O.K.  military  data  processing  personnel. 
The  purpose  is  to  provide  useful  information  for  retention 
and  effective  use  of  military  data  processing  personnel. 

Variables  measured  for  193  military  data  processing 
personnel  using  a  Quality  of  Life  survey  were  analyzed  to 
determine  their  relationship  to  job  satisfaction  and  career 
intent  using  multiple  regression  analysis.  To  assist  in 
the  selection  of  variables  for  the  regression  analysis,  and 
to  simplify  the  interpretation  of  results,  contingency 
table  analysis,  pearson  correlation  analysis,  frequency 
analysis,  and  factor  analysis  were  used. 

The  results  were  the  following:  The  job  satisfaction 
of  the  R.O.K.  military  data  processing  personnel  appeared 
to  be  high  while  the  career  intent  of  the  same  population 
seemed  to  be  low.  The  level  of  job  satisfaction  seemed 
to  be  closely  related  to  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself 
and  significantly  affects  career  intent.  But  job 
environmental  factors  seemed  to  affect  career  intent  more 
than  job  satisfaction.  Among  these  job  environmental 
factors,  monetary  rewards  seemed  to  be  the  most 
important  issue. 
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Based  on  these  results,  more  attention  should  be 
placed  on  the  improvement  of  the  job  environment  to 
increase  career  intent.  Monetary  rewards  should  be  used 
properly.  Work  redesign  or  enrichment  might  be  effective 
in  increasing  job  satisfaction. 
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RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  JOB  SATISFACTION 
AND  CAREER  INTENT  OF  DATA  PROCESSING  PERSONNEL 
IN  THE  KOREAN  MILITARY  E.D.P.  SYSTEM 


I.  Introduction 


Background 

Usage  of  computers  in  Korea  has  increased  tremendous¬ 
ly  since  they  were  first  introduced  in  the  late  1960's. 

By  1978,  368  computers  were  in  use  in  Korea,  and  19  of 
them,  including  minicomputers,  were  used  by  the  military 
(Ref  1:96-105).  This  tremendous  increase  in  computer 
usage  is  due  to  Korean  economic  growth  and  the  world-wide 
tendency  to  automate  using  computers.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  this  increase  is  expected  to  continue  for  a 
while.  In  the  1970's  it  was  estimated  that  one  out  of 
every  six  men,  women,  and  children  had  their  daily  lives 
affected  by  a  computer.  This  statistic  should  change  to 
one  out  of  every  two  lives  that  will  be  affected  on  a 
daily  basis  by  1984  (Ref  2:7). 

Accordingly,  computer  work  is  becoming  popular  as  a 


career,  and  data  processing  personnel  can  be  easily  employed 
compared  with  other  occupations.  Many  young  talented 
people  are  entering  the  computer  field,  but  it  is  still 


difficult  to  obtain  experienced,  talented  data 
processing  personnel  due  to  the  increasing  number  of 
computer  systems.  The  pay  for  data  processing  personnel 
is  increasing,  also,  to  keep  the  computer  experts,  but 
the  treatment  for  these  data  processing  personnel  in  the 
military  cannot  match  that  of  the  business  world.  A 
considerable  number  of  data  processing  personnel  learn 
computer  operations  in  the  military,  and  then  use  their 
skills  in  the  business  world.  Considering  the  great 
importance  of  the  national  defense  of  Korea,  the  E.D.P. 
systems  in  the  military  should  not  be  inferior  to  those  of 
the  business  world.  Retention  of  experienced  computer 
experts  in  the  military  is  a  great  concern  in  maintaining 
an  effective  military  E.D.P.  system. 

The  Purpose  of  This  Study 

The  primary  objective  of  this  study  is  to  provide 
useful  information  for  retention  and  effective  use  of 
military  data  processing  personnel.  High  career  intent  is 
desirable  behavior  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
organization,  and  high  job  satisfaction  is  also  considered 
to  be  a  necessary  condition  in  improving  career  intent  and 
good  performance.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze 
the  underlying  structure  of  job  satisfaction  and  career 
intent.  The  detailed  objectives  of  this  study  are  to 
define  and  solve  the  following. 
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1. 


How  many  factors  affect  career  intent  and 
job  satisfaction? 

2.  What  are  the  relative  levels  of  importance  of 
these  factors  on  career  intent  and  job 
satisfaction? 

3.  How  differently  do  those  factors  operate  on 
specific  demographic  groups  of  data  processing 
personnel?  For  example,  male  versus  female, 
active  service  people  versus  civilian,  etc. 


Hypotheses 

This  research  effort  attempts  to  identify  and 
interpret  those  factors  which  can  be  used  to  improve 
career  intent  and  job  satisfaction  of  the  R.O.K.  military 
data  processing  personnel.  Career  intent  may  be 
correlated  with  job  satisfaction  and  career  intent  can 
be  thought  of  as  a  function  of  job  satisfaction.  But  it 
is  hard  to  think  of  career  intent  as  a  predictor  of  job 
satisfaction.  Therefore,  the  hypotheses  were  formulated 
as  follows. 

Hypothesis  1;  Job  satisfaction  significantly  affects  the 
career  intent  of  military  data 
processing  personnel. 

Hypothesis  2;  Job  environmental  factors  affect  career 
intent  more  than  job  satisfaction. 


Hypothesis  3;  Some  factors  significantly  affect  job 


satisfaction  but  do  not  affect  career 
intent. 

These  hypotheses  were  tested  for  each  meaningful 
group  and  job  environmental  factors  were  divided  into 
several  factors. 

Limitations 

1.  One  limitation  is  the  wording  of  the  measure¬ 
ments.  These  measurements  (job  satisfaction,  career 
intent,  etc.)  were  studied  and  validated  in  the  West. 
Koreans  may  have  a  different  behavior  structure.  They 
may  have  different  values  and  different  motives.  They 
have  different  environments.  Individual  behavior  in 
organizations  is  a  function  of  the  person  and  of  his  or 
her  environmental  situation  (Ref  3:217).  The  data  were 
collected  mostly  from  Seoul,  the  capital  city  of  Korea, 
and  computer  workers  are  rather  educated  people.  Educated 
city  dwellers  may  have  a  more  westernized  behavior 
structure  compared  to  others. 

2.  Another  limitation  is  the  language  barrier.  The 
questionnaire  for  this  research  was  composed  in  English 
and  then  translated  into  Korean  by  the  researcher  to  get 
responses  from  Korea.  If  we  had  no  experience  of  roses, 
"love  like  a  red  rose"  would  have  no  more  meaning 

than  to  say  "love  like  a  slithey  tove"  (Ref  4:141-142). 

An  American  says  "One  eats  like  a  horse"  referring  to  a 


heavy  eater.  A  Korean  says  "One  eats  like  a  pig". 
Moreover,  the  chances  of  error  depend  on  the  researcher's 
ability  in  English. 

Assumptions 

The  assumptions  on  which  this  research  is  based  are. 
Assumption  1;  The  survey  data  is  valid.  This  is  a 

necessary  assumption  for  this  research.  The 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  Korea  and  collected 
from  Korea.  All  of  the  respondents  are 
members  of  the  R.O.K.  military  data 
processing  personnel.  The  researcher  believes 
that  they  answered  with  their  own  opinions, 
and  that  the  number  of  observations  in  this 
research  is  large  enough  to  support  statistical 
analysis. 

Assumption  2;  The  job  satisfaction  measurement  used  in 

this  survey  must  be  assumed  to  be  valid.  Since 
the  researcher  adopted  Hoppock's  four  question 
general  job  satisfaction  blank,  a  method  which 
has  been  accepted  and  used  for  nearly  40  years? 
even  though  the  survey  data  of  this  research 
was  collected  from  Koreans. 

Assumption  3;  The  career  intent  measurement  used  in  this 
survey  must  be  assumed  to  be  valid.  The 
researcher  adopted  the  career  intent  measurement 
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question  from  the  USAF  Quality  of  Air  Force  Life 
questionnaire  developed  by  Manley,  Gregory,  and 
McNichols.  This  single  question  directly  asks 
about  career  intent  and  is  the  question  now 
being  used  in  the  USAF. 

Assumption  4;  That  the  data  is  of  interval  quality  within 
the  limits  of  approximation  used.  Some  ordinal 
data  was  used  as  if  gathered  on  an  interval 
scale . 
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II .  Research  Methodology 


Data  Collection 

Sample  Population.  It  was  decided  to  send  the 
questionnaire  to  Seoul,  the  capital  city  of  Korea,  because 
the  M.N.D.  (the  Ministry  of  National  Defense)  and  the 
headquarters  of  each  military  branch  are  located  in  Seoul 
and  they  have  their  own  computer  divisions.  It  was 
thought  that  it  would  be  easy  to  collect  enough  data 
to  analyze  from  each  computer  division.  An  exception  was 
the  Air  Force  data  for  which  the  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  Seoul  and  Taegu,  the  third  largest  city  of  Korea. 

The  researcher  belongs  to  the  Air  Force  and  once  worked 
at  the  Taegu  computer  division.  That  fact  made  the 
researcher  think  it  would  also  be  possible  to  collect 
data  from  Taegu.  M.N.D.  data  are  included  in  this 
research  even  though  there  are  no  active  duty  service 
people  in  the  M.N.D.  computer  division.  Because  they  are 
working  under  the  military  system,  they  may  have  their 
own  behavior  structure  which  will  be  interesting  to  compare 
with  the  other  military  branches. 

I 

; 
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Sample  Group.  193  observations  were  collected.  The 
number  of  male  respondents  was  126  and  the  number  of 
female  respondents  was  57.  The  number  of  observations 
received  from  each  military  branch  was  M.N.D.,  41; 

Army,  45;  Navy,  26;  and  Air  Force,  81.  Civilians  who 
responded  numbered  106  and  active  duty  service  people 
numbered  87.  Among  the  87  active  duty  service  people, 

70  were  officers.  All  of  the  respondents  from  M.N.D.  were 
civilians  and  the  number  of  civilians  from  the  military 
branches  was  65.  The  ratio  of  civilians  to  active  duty 
service  people  in  the  military  branches  was  approximately 
3:4  (65:87). 

192  people  out  of  these  193  respondents  had  more  than 
a  high  school  education,  70  of  them  had  more  than  a  college 
degree,  and  10  of  them  had  a  master's  degree. 

The  distribution  of  respondents  by  years  of 
experience  was  skewed  with  the  number  of  respondents 
decreasing  as  years  of  experience  increased  (see  Figure 
2.1) .  Seventy  percent  of  the  respondents  had  less  than 
four  years  of  experience. 

Questionnaire.  A  subset  of  questions  from  the  U.S. 

Air  Force  Quality  of  Air  Force  Life  survey  developed  by 
Manley,  Gregory,  and  McNichols  was  used  in  this  research. 
This  questionnaire  has  been  in  use  nearly  five  years. 

It  was  developed  for  the  analysis  of  many  aspects  of 


Computer  Experience  in  Years 


military  life.  It  deals  with  job  satisfaction,  career 
intent,  and  military-work-related  environmental  factors. 
Therefore,  the  researcher  considered  this  questionnaire 
to  be  adequate  for  this  research  with  slight  changes  for 
R.O.K.  military  data  processing  personnel.  Some  questions 
were  deleted,  some  were  rearranged  for  Korean  people,  and 
some  questions  related  to  computer  work  were  added 
(see  Appendix  A) . 

The  questions  can  be  grouped  as  follows: 
o  Demographic  questions, 

o  Job  satisfaction  and  career  intent 

measurements , 

o  Job  environmental  questions, 

o  Quality-of-life  questions. 

Demographic  Questions.  Demographic  data  was  needed 
to  categorize  the  respondents  into  applicable  subpopula¬ 
tions.  But  some  of  these  demographic  questions  could 
be  used  as  ordinal  data  rather  than  nominal  data.  The 
following  ordinal  questions  were  used  as  potential  pre¬ 
dictors  of  job  satisfaction  and  career  intent. 

o  Question  1  (Rank) :  This  question  was  also  used  to 

divide  the  sample  group  into  service  type  (active 
duty  service  or  civilian) .  Usually  civilians  can 
quit  the  military  job  whenever  they  want  while  the 
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active  duty  service  people  have  to  complete  their 
contracted  period.  The  young  low  rankers  usually  do 
not  have  firmly  set  occupational  goals.  These  facts 
may  affect  career  intent  and  job  satisfaction  for 
these  subgroups. 

o  Question  2  (Military  Branch) :  The  sample  group  was 
divided  into  the  following  groups. 

A.  M.N.D. 

B.  Army 

C.  Navy 

D.  Air  Force 

In  the  M.N.D. ,  there  are  no  active  duty  service 
people  and  each  military  branch  has  their  own  fringe 
benefits  for  their  data  processing  personnel, 
o  Question  3  (Total  Years  in  Military) :  This  question 
was  treated  as  if  interval  scaled, 
o  Question  5  (Number  of  Dependents) :  This  question  was 
treated  as  if  interval  scaled, 
o  Question  6  (Sex) :  The  sample  group  was  divided  into: 

A.  Male 

B.  Female 

Few  Korean  women  have  jobs  and  usually  do  not  intend 
to  be  career  women. 
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Question  7  (Education  Level) :  The  sample  group  was 


divided  into: 

A.  Less  than  high  school, 

B.  High  school  education, 

C.  College  degree, 

D.  Master's  degree. 

Question  8  (Marital  Status) :  The  sample  group  was 
divided  into: 

A.  Married, 

B.  Never  been  married, 

C.  Have  been  married  but  now  bachelor. 

In  Korea,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  job  or  change  jobs. 
People  who  have  dependents  tend  to  cling  to  their  job 
to  support  their  dependents.  Bachelors  may  feel  more 
free  to  change  jobs. 

Questions  9  and  10  (Work  Assignment):  The  questions  are: 

Q.  9.  What  is  your  present  assignment? 

Q.  10.  If  you  would  like  to  continue  computer  work, 
which  one  do  you  like  to  do? 

The  answers  to  both  questions  are: 

A.  Administering  people, 

B.  Key  puncher, 

C.  Computer  programmer, 

D.  Operator  (including  data  maintenance  people) , 

E.  System  designer. 


Computer  jobs  can  be  divided  into  several  functional 
areas  and  each  functional  area  has  different  require¬ 
ments  and  needs  different  abilities.  So  career  intent 
or  job  satisfaction  may  be  affected  by  the  specific 
work  assignment. 

o  Question  19  (Family  Size)  :  This  question  was  used  as 
is  interval  scaled. 

o  Question  33  (Favorite  Subject) :  The  answers  to  this 
question  are: 

A.  Language, 

B.  Mathematics, 

C.  Science, 

D.  Art, 

E.  Social  Science. 

This  question  will  permit  identification  of  favorite 
subjects  associated  with  high  or  low  job  satisfaction 
and  career  intent. 

Job  Satisfaction  and  Career  Intent  Measurement.  To 
measure  these  two  quantities,  each  response  was  assigned 
a  numerical  value  as  follows: 

A.  1  E.  5 

B.  2  F.  6 

C.  3  G.  7 

D.  4 
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o  Career  Intent:  The  career  intent  question  from  the 
USAFQAFL  was  used  for  this  purpose.  This  single 
question  (Question  11  in  the  Korean  survey)  directly 
asks  career  intent  of  the  individual.  Low  numeric 
scores  indicate  high  career  intent  and  high  numeric 
scores  indicate  low  career  intent, 
o  Job  Satisfaction:  Hoppock's  four  question  general  job 
satisfaction  blank  (Questions  22,  23,  25,  and  26  in 
the  Korean  survey)  was  used  to  measure  the  Hoppock 
job  satisfaction.  The  questions  ask  four  impressions 
of  the  individual  toward  his  or  her  job.  The  four 
impressions  are: 

o  How  much  of  the  time  the  respondent  is  satisfied 
with  his  or  her  job  (Question  22) . 

o  How  well  the  respondent  likes  his  or  her  job 
(Question  23)  . 

o  How  willing  the  respondent  would  be  to  change 
his  or  her  job  (Question  25) . 

o  How  the  respondent  thinks  his  or  her  feelings 
about  his  or  her  job  compare  with  the  feelings 
of  other  people  about  their  jobs  (Question  26) . 

The  score  for  the  Hoppock  measure  is  calculated  as 

follows : 

Hopp  score  =  Q23  +  Q25  +  16  -  Q22  -  Q26. 

The  form  of  the  Hoppock  score  results  from  the  fact 
that  low  scores  in  Questions  23  and  25  indicate  low 
job  satisfaction  while  low  scores  in  Questions  22 
and  26  indicate  high  job  satisfaction.  The  range  of  the 
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Hopp  score  is  from  4  to  28  ,  with  4  representing  the 

lowest  and  28  the  highest  job  satisfaction.  This  job 

satisfaction  is  defined  by  Robert  Hoppock  as  follows: 

"Any  combination  of  psychological, 
physiological ,  and  environmental 
circumstances  that  causes  a  person 
truthfully  to  say,  "I  am  satisfied 
with  my  job""  (Ref  13:47). 

Job  Environmental  Questions .  Job  environmental 
questions  which  are  potentially  related  to  job  satisfaction 
and  career  intent  were  also  included  in  this  question¬ 
naire.  The  selection  of  these  job  environmental  questions 
was  based  upon  the  need  to  examine  military  life  and 
computer  work.  Some  perceptional  questions  about  the  job 
environment  were  included  in  these  questions  to  improve 
understanding  the  behavior  of  the  sample  group.  Because 
perception  can  motivate  individual  behavior,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  include  all  the  objective  measures  describing 
a  work  situation. 

Included  job  environmental  perceptional  questions  are: 
o  How  the  respondent  thinks  his  or  her  military  pay 
compares  with  pay  in  civilian  employment  for 
similar  work  (Question  14). 
o  If  the  respondent  leaves  the  military  system,  what 

difficulty  does  the  respondent  feel  he  or  she  would 
have  in  getting  a  new  job  in  private  industry 
comparable  with  his  or  her  current  job  (Question  15) . 


o  What  factor  from  a  list  of  six  specific  factors  provided 
would  influence  the  respondent  to  make  his  or  her 
military  job  a  career  (Question  20) . 
o  What  factor  from  a  list  of  seven  specific  factors  provided 
would  influence  the  respondent  not  to  mak3  his  or  her 
military  job  a  career  (Question  21) . 
o  The  degree  to  which  the  respondent  feels  that  the  work 
he  or  she  is  doing  now  is  appropriate  to  the  grade  he 
or  she  holds  (Question  24) . 

o  How  challenging  the  respondent  considers  his  or  her 
present  job  (Question  27) . 

The  remaining  job  environment  questions  are: 
o  Total  years  in  experience  of  computer  work  (Question  4) . 
o  Amount  of  vacation  (Question  12) . 
o  Amount  of  overwork  (Question  13)  . 
o  Chances  of  saving  (Question  16) . 
o  House  possession  (Question  17)  . 
o  House  space  (Question  18) . 
o  Job  autonomy  (Question  28)  . 
o  Relationship  with  supervisor  (Question  29) . 
o  Job  recognition  from  supervisor  (Question  30) . 
o  Years  after  last  promotion  (Question  31) . 
o  Years  before  next  promotion  (Question  32) . 
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Quality  of  Life  Questions .  Quality  of  life  is  a 
function  of  both  the  objective  conditions  and  subjective 
attitudes  involving  a  defined  area  of  concern.  Objective 
conditions  are  numerically  measurable  artifacts  of  a 
physical  event,  for  example,  air  pollution  in  parts  per 
million  of  sulfur  dioxide,  sociological  events  or  economic 
events  (Ref  5:251-252).  Only  subjective  elements  of  the 
quality  of  life  were  measured  in  this  questionnaire. 

John  P.  vanGigch  proposed  to  compute  an  overall  subjective 
measure  of  satisfaction,  Sj,  with  a  quality  of  life 
factor  as: 


.A 


P 

-  Z 
i 


P  4.1 


w. 
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where 


j 

i 


Quality  of  life  factor 
Individual 

The  subjective  or  satisfaction  measure  of  the 
same  factor  for  the  same  individual 
The  importance  weighting  that  an  individual 
attaches  to  the  particular  factor  relative  to 
all  other  factors  on  an  ordinal  scale 


(Ref  5:252) . 

The  quality  of  life  questions  were  included  not  only  to 
measure  the  quality  of  life,  but  to  allow  investigation 
of  quality  of  life  relationships  with  job  satisfaction  and 
career  intent. 
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Included  quality  of  life  questions  are  from  Question  34  to 


Question  51  in  this  questionnaire.  Among  these  questions, 
even  numbered  questions  are  importance  weightings  (W_.  )  and 
odd  numbered  questions  are  subjective  satisfaction  measure 
(Sj ) .  The  factors  are: 

o  Economic  standard  (Questions  34  and  35) , 
o  Economic  security  (Questions  36  and  37) , 
o  Free  time  (Questions  38  and  39) , 
o  Work  (Questions  40  and  41) , 

o  Leadership/supervision  (Questions  42  and  43) , 
o  Equity  (Questions  44  and  45) , 
o  Personal  growth  (Questions  46  and  47) , 
o  Personal  standing  (Questions  48  and  49) , 
o  Health  (Questions  50  and  51) . 

Data  Treatment 

Several  statistical  analysis  methods  were  used  in 
this  research  following  the  procedure  which  is  shown  in 
Figure  2.2. 

First,  frequency  distributions  of  career  intent, 

Hoppock  job  satisfaction,  all  demographic  questions,  and 
some  ordinal  questions  were  examined  for  all  respondents. 
Some  demographic  and  ordinal  questions  which  are  useful  in 
explaining  the  behavior  of  the  sample  about  their  career 
intent  and  job  satisfaction  were  selected  according  to  their 
distributions.  These  results  were  used  to  present  a  general 
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Questionnaire 


picture  of  the  behavior  and  the  work  environment  of  R.O.K. 
military  data  processing  personnel.  The  subprogram 
"FREQUENCY"  in  the  SPSS  package  was  used  at  this  step. 

Second,  frequency  distributions  for  the  demographic 
questions  selected  in  the  frequency  analysis  were  examined 
for  high  and  low  job  satisfaction  groups,  and  high  and  low 
career  intent  groups.  The  SPSS  subprogram  "CROSSTABS"  was 
used  to  identify  significantly  different  groups.  These 
groups  were  used  to  examine  differences  in  career  intent  and 
job  satisfaction  models  in  the  regression  analysis  as  can  be 
seen  by  the  arrows  in  Figure  2.2. 

Third,  two  correlation  analyses  were  performed. 

One  was  for  the  correlation  between  job  satisfaction  and 
other  variables.  The  other  was  for  the  correlation  between 
career  intent  and  other  variables.  The  SPSS  subprogram 
"PEARSON  CORR"  was  used  after  numerical  values  of  some 
variables  were  transformed.  The  variables  highly 
correlated  with  job  satisfaction  and  career  intent  were 
selected  and  used  in  the  subsequent  factor  analysis. 

Fourth,  the  variables  highly  correlated  with  career 
intent,  including  job  satisfaction,  were  grouped  into  a 
smaller  number  of  factors.  The  SPSS  subprogram  "FACTOR" 
was  used  for  this  analysis.  The  number  of  factors  was 
determined  by  examination  of  the  eigen  values  and  these 
factors  were  interpreted. 
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Fifth,  three  types  of  linear  relationships  between 
the  criterion  variable  and  predictor  variables  were 
examined  as  follows: 

o  Job  satisfaction  with  14  predictor  variables 

chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  correlation  analysis. 

o  Career  intent  with  23  predictor  variables  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  the  correlation  analysis. 

o  Career  intent  with  six  factors  determined  from 
the  factor  analysis. 

The  SPSS  subprogram  "REGRESSION"  was  used  and  each  factor 
significance  and  weights  on  job  satisfaction  and  career 
intent  were  examined.  Group  differences  were  also 
examined. 

Finally,  the  data  from  these  statistical  analyses 
were  interpreted  and  used  to  test  the  hypotheses  which 
were  specified  in  Chapter  I.  Some  theories  in  behavioral 
science  were  also  used  in  an  attempt  to  understand  and 
interpret  the  behavior  of  the  R.O.K.  military  data 
processing  personnel. 

Contingency  Table  Analysis .  Two  kinds  of  possible 
dependencies  were  investigated: 

1.  The  dependence  between  the  job  satisfaction  and 
demographic  variables. 

2.  The  dependence  between  career  intent  and 
demographic  variables. 
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The  job  satisfaction  scale  was  divided  into  high  job 
satisfaction  and  low  job  satisfaction.  The  career  intent 
scale  was  divided  into  high  career  intent  and  low  career 
intent.  Some  demographic  variables  were  divided  into 
nominal  categories.  If  the  two  schemes  of  classification 
are  independent,  estimated  expected  value  of  the  observed 
cell  frequency,  ^ ,  for  a  contingency  table  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  its  respective  row  and  column  totals 
divided  by  the  total  frequency;  that  is, 


E  (N..)  =  riCj 

N 


where 


Nij 


Observed  cell  frequency  in  row  i  column  j . 

N  =  Total  number  of  observations. 

=  The  total  number  of  observations  in  row  i. 
c_.  =  The  total  number  of  observations  in  column  j. 

The  chi-square  test  was  used  to  test  the  null  hypothesis 
that  the  two  schemes  of  classification  are  independent. 

The  chi-square  statistic  is, 

„2  _ 


c  r 

Z  £ 

j=i  i=i 


isn-E  (Nn”' 

E(Nij) 


where 


c 

r 


;  The  number  of  columns. 
;  The  number  of  rows. 


The  degrees  of  freedom  associated  with  a  contingency  table 
possessing  r  rows  and  c  columns  will  always  equal  (r-l)(c-l). 


The  value  of  the  test  statistic,  X  ,  was  computed  and 

2 

compared  with  the  critical  value  of  XQ  possessing 
(r-1) (c-1)  degrees  of  freedom  at  a  specific  significance 
level  (Ref  8:502-5151. 

Correlation  Analysis ♦  In  correlation  analysis,  two 
measures  are  made  on  each  data  point  in  the  sample.  Before 
doing  the  regression  analysis,  an  estimate  of  the  degree 
of  association  of  job  satisfaction  and  career  intent  with 
each  of  the  interval  scaled  variables  included  in  the 
questionnaire  was  investigated  in  order  to  select  highly 
correlated  variables.  Pearson  correlation  analysis  used 
in  this  study  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  variables  is  bi-variate  normal  (Ref  10:30). 

Testing  for  independence  is  equivalent  to  testing 
that  the  correlation  coefficient,  p,  is  equal  to  zero.  The 
maximum  likelihood  estimate  of  p  is  given  by  the  sample 
correlation  coefficient 

Z  (Xi-X)  (Yj-Y) 

Jl  (XT-X)  L (Yi~Y) ^ 


where 


W 


A  random  sample. 


x  =  H  E  V 

v  =  i  r  Yr 

N  =  The  sample  size. 

The  summation  is  over  the  N  sample  values  (Ref  12:68). 


Significance  tests  reported  for  each  coefficient  are 
derived  by  the  SPSS  computer  package  using  the  student's 
t  test  with  N-2  degrees  of  freedom  for  the  value  of  the 
statistic ; 

t  =  r 


N-2 


l-r" 


1/2 


where  N  is  the  sample  size. 

A  two-tailed  test  of  the  statistical  significance  of  each 
coefficient  was  used  because  the  researcher  does  not  have 
an  explicit  hypothesis  concerning  expected  sign  of  the 
correlation.  That  is 

H_;  null  H-, ;  alternate  Reject  H 


.  ,  _  H^;  alternate 

°hypothesis  hypothesis 


if 


p  =  0 


P  /  0 


t  >t 


a/2 '  n-2 
(Ref  7:4-5) . 

Factor  Analysis ;  the  Principal  Component  Technique . 
Factor  analysis  was  performed  with  the  variables  selected 
in  the  previous  correlation  analysis.  The  objective  of 
this  factor  analysis  is  to  identify  the  true  dimensionality 
of  the  set  of  variables  which  are  highly  correlated  with 
either  gob  satisfaction  or  career  intent,  and  interpret 
these  factors. 

The  basic  relation  from  which  the  principal  component 
factor  analysis  procedure  was  derived  is. 


X..  =  A  . F .  -  +  A  .  0F .  0  + 
13  3I  ll  32  i2 


+  A  .  F  .  +  e  .  . 

3n  in  13 


The  value  of  variable  j  for  individual  i. 


where 


Factor  scores. 


Fik  ' 


A..  ;  Factor  loading  (each  is  a  measure  of  the 

-*  importance  of  factor  k  in  measuring  variable  j)  • 


e.  .  ;  Error  term, 

il 


(Ref  11:209) . 

The  error  term  e^  is  assumed  to  be  zero  in  the  principal 
component  model  and  approximation  was  made  as  follows: 


Z.  =  A . . F.  +  A . nF_  +  -  +  A.  F 

3  ]1  1  ]2  2  ]n  n 


where 


Z j  ;  Approximation  of 


(Ref  9:470) 


The  objective  of  principal  component  analysis  procedure 
is  to  find  values  of  A^k  aad  Fk  which  are  best  in  the 
least  square  sense  (Ref  7:6-8).  In  that  context,  if 
either  A^k  or  Fk  is  found,  the  other  can  be  found  easily. 
In  the  principal  component  analysis  procedure,  the  eigen 
values  of  the  correlation  matrix,  representing  the  amount 
of  variance  explained  by  each  factor,  are  calculated  and 
used  to  determine  the  number  of  factors  which  must  be 
retained.  The  criterion  used  to  determine  the  number  of 
factors  to  retain  was  to  keep  those  associated  with 
eigenvalue  magnitudes  greater  than  or  equal  to  1.0.  This 
assures  that  each  retained  factor  explains  at  least  as 
much  of  the  total  variance  as  each  original  variable. 
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Interpretation  of  the  principal  components  was 
difficult.  To  simplify  this  interpretation,  an  orthogonal 


rotation  of  axes  was  performed.  Several  types  of 
rotation  methods  were  tried,  but  the  varimax  method  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  easily  interpreted  results  in  most  cases. 

Once  a  factor  score  coefficient  matrix  was  obtained 
from  the  SPSS  subprogram  "FACTOR",  factor  scores  were 

calculated  for  the  later  regression  analysis  as  follows: 

n 


Fik  =  E 
lk  j=l 


[b  ..  X(X.  .  -  X  . )  /S  .  ] 


where 


S. 

3 


Factor  scores  for  individual  i. 

Factor  score  coefficient  of  variable  j 
for  factor  k. 

The  value  of  variable  j  for  individual  i. 
Mean  value  of  variable  j . 

Standard  deviation  of  variable  j . 

(Ref  7:6-39) . 


Regression  Analysis .  The  regression  model  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  of  a  linear  relationship  between  the 
criterion  variable  and  the  predictor  variables.  The 
least-squares  technique  is  used  to  estimate  coefficients 
for  a  regression  model.  The  linear  regression  model 
relating  the  response,  Y,  to  the  independent  variables 

Xl'  X2'  -  Xk  form: 

Y  “  eQ  +  eixi  +  62X2  + - BkXk  +  e 
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where 


Y  ;  Criterion  variable. 

Xl'*2' - Xk'  °^servec^  predictor  variables 

0q  ;  Constant  term. 

^l'^2' - ^k?  Unknown  parameters  and  are  estimated 

from  observations  Y  and  X^,X2, - X^. 

e  ;  Random  error  term. 

By  assuming  E  (e)  =  0, 

E (Y)  =  80  +  B^X  +  B2X2  +  -  +  $kXk 

(Ref  8: 378) . 

For  this  research,  two  kinds  of  regression  analysis  were 
performed. 

One  is, 

Hopp  job  satisfaction  =  (3^  +  EB_.Xj 

where  X^  is  jth  Hopp- job-satisfaction-related 
variable. 

The  other  is. 

Career  intent  =  +  Z0 j X j 

where  X^  is  jth  career-intent-related  variable 
including  Hopp  job  satisfaction. 

Forward  stepwise  inclusion  was  used  as  the  regression 
strategy  in  this  research.  Independent  variables  are 
entered  only  if  they  meet  certain  statistical  criteria. 
The  order  of  inclusion  is  determined  by  the  respective 
contribution  of  each  variable  to  explained  variance 
(Ref  9:345) . 
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Behavioral.  Science  Background 

In  an  attempt  to  understand  and  interpret  the  statis¬ 
tical  analysis  results,  it  was  necessary  to  investigate 
some  theories  of  behavioral  science.  Among  these  theories, 
the  following  two  theories  were  primarily  used,  although 
some  other  theories  and  managerial  concepts  were  referenced. 

Expectancy  Theory.  The  general  "expectancy  theory" 
model  of  human  motivation  provides  one  way  of  analyzing 
and  predicting  which  courses  of  action  an  individual  will 
follow  when  he  has  the  opportunity  to  make  personal  choices 
about  his  behavior.  This  expectancy  theory  takes  the  view¬ 
point  in  between  two  extreme  theories,  the  behavioristic 
and  phenomenological  views.  In  the  behavioristic  view,  all 
human  behavior  is  environmentally  controlled.  In  the 
phenomenological  view,  scientific  understanding  of  a 
person  and  what  determines  his  behavior  cannot  be  obtained 
from  behavioral  observation.  These  two  extreme  theories 
have  some  weak  points  in  explaining  human  behavior.  So 
expectancy  theory  was  used  to  understand  and  interpret 
the  behavior  of  the  sample  of  this  research.  The 
expectancy  model  posits  that  motivational  "force"  to 
engage  in  a  behavior  is  a  multiplicative  function  of 
(1)  the  expectancies  the  person  holds  about  what  outcomes 
are  likely  to  result  from  that  behavior  and  (2)  the 
valence  of  these  outcomes.  It  can  be  symbolized  as  follows. 
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MF  =  E  X  V 


where 

MF  ;  Motivational  force. 

E  ;  Expectancy  (the  beliefs  individuals  hold 
about  what  leads  to  what  outcomes) . 

V  ;  Valence  (the  degree  to  which  the  individual 
desires  the  outcomes  in  question) . 

An  outcome  can  become  valent  for  an  individual  in  two 

ways: 

1.  An  outcome  can  be  directly  satisfying  one  or  more 
of  the  person's  needs. 

2.  An  outcome  (this  outcome  is  instrumental)  can  be 
valent  because  it  leads  to  other  outcomes  which 
satisfy  an  individual's  needs. 

Since  there  are  likely  to  be  a  number  of  different  out¬ 
comes  expected  for  any  given  behavior,  the  terms  in  the 
equation  are  summed  across  those  outcomes  to  arrive  at  a 
single  figure  reflecting  the  attractiveness  of  the 
behavior  being  contemplated  (Ref  14:52-56). 

Hierarchy  of  Human  Needs .  Maslow's  classification  of 
human  needs  can  be  summarized  as  in  Figure  2.3. 

1.  Physiological  need 

(Existence  need) 

2.  Safety  (security  need) 

3.  Social  need 

4.  Esteem 

5.  Self  actualization 

Figure  2.3.  Hierarchy  of  Human  Needs  (Listed 
in  Order  from  Lowest  to  Highest) . 

(Ref  3:  239)  . 
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But  about  the  order  of  the  needs  and  relations  between  the 
needs,  the  recently  pervasive  following  view  was  adopted 
in  this  research. 

There  is  strong  evidence  to  support  the  view 
that  unless  the  existence  needs  are  satisfied 
none  of  the  higher  order  needs  will  come  into 
play.  There  is  also  some  evidence  that  unless 
security  needs  are  satisfied,  people  will  not 
be  concerned  with  higher  order  needs.  There 
is,  however,  little  evidence  to  support  the 
view  that  a  hierarchy  exists  once  one  moves 
above  the  security  level.  Thus,  it  probably 
is  not  safe  to  assume  more  than  a  two-step 
hierarchy,  with  existence  and  security  needs 
at  the  lower  level  and  all  the  higher-order 
needs  at  the  next  level.  (Ref  14:43). 
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III.  Data  Analysis  -  Results 

This  chapter  includes  mostly  statistical  results. 

Some  interpretation  and  conclusions  were  also  drawn.  An 
effort  was  made  to  limit  these  interpretations  and 
conclusions  to  those  based  on  the  statistical  results. 

The  overall  interpretation  is  presented  in  the  next 
chapter . 

Frequency  Analysis 

The  range  of  Hoppock  job  satisfaction  scores  is  from 
4  to  28  and  the  midpoint  is  16,  so  Hopp  scores  of  more  than 
16  are  considered  high  job  satisfaction  and  Hopp  scores 
of  less  than  16  are  considered  low  job  satisfaction. 

In  this  sense,  the  data  processing  personnel  in  the  R.O.K. 
military  system  have  high  job  satisfaction.  Table  3.1 
shows  that  111  people  report  high  job  satisfaction  and 
58  people  report  low  job  satisfaction.  This  indicates  that 
the  number  of  people  who  have  high  job  satisfaction  is 
almost  twice  as  many  as  the  number  of  people  who  have  low 
job  satisfaction. 

Table  3.2  shows  that  the  career  intent  of  respondents 
is  relatively  low.  Fifty-eight  percent  of  this  sample 
group  (112  people)  have  low  career  intent  and  thirty-one 


TABLE  3.1 


Hopp  Job  Satisfaction 
(Hopp  Scores  =  Q23+Q25+16-Q22-Q26) 


1 

Hopp  Score 

Frequency 

Classification 

4=12 

24 

58  (30.05%) 

13 

8 

Low  Job  Satisfaction 

14 

14 

(Hopp  Scores  Lower  Than  16) 

15 

12 

16 

24 

24  (12.43%) 

17 

21 

18 

24 

111  (57.51%) 

19 

18 

High  Job  Satisfaction 

20  =  28 

48 

(Hopp  Scores  Higher  Than  16) 

TABLE  3.2 


Career  Intent  (Question  11) 


Questions 


A.  Definitely  intend  to  make  the 
(Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  M.N.D.) 
a  career 


Frequency 


52 

(26.9%) 


B.  Most  likely  will  make  the  (Army,  8 

Navy,  Air  Force,  M.N.D.)  a  career  (4.1%) 


C.  Undecided 


D.  Most  likely  will  not  make  the 
(Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  M.N.D.) 
a  career 


E.  Definitely  do  not  intend  to  make 
the  (Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
M.N.D.)  a  career 


21 

(10.9%) 


72 

(37.3%) 


60 

(31.1%) 

Higher 

Career 

Intent 


21 

(10.9%) 


112 

(58.0%) 

Lower 

Career 

Intent 


40 

(20.7%) 


percent  (60  people)  have  high  career  intent.  The  number 
of  people  who  have  high  career  intent  is  about  half  of  the 
number  of  people  who  have  low  career  intent.  Additionally, 
Tables  3.3  and  3.4  show  38.5  percent  (74  people  out  of  192) 
responded  with  answer  G,  "I  do  not  intend  to  make  the 
military  job  a  career,"  for  Question  20  and  only  16.7  per¬ 
cent  (32  people  out  of  192)  responded  with  answer  H, 
"Nothing  Unfavorable,"  for  Question  21.  These  results 
show  that  many  people  do  not  intend  to  remain  in  the 
military  system.  From  these  results,  it  appears  that  in 
general  the  career  intent  of  the  R.O.K.  military  data 
processing  personnel  is  low  while  the  job  satisfaction  of 
these  same  people  is  high. 

Tables  3.3  and  3.4  summarize  the  following  significant 
causes  of  the  R.O.K.  military  data  processing  personnel 
behavior . 

The  factors  which  influence  the  respondents  to  make 
the  military  their  career  are: 

o  Computer  job  (challenging,  provides  sense  of 
accomplishment,  etc.)  (15.6%). 
o  Opportunity  for  training  and  education  (14.1%). 

o  Opportunity  to  serve  the  country  (14.1%) 

The  retirement  system  (9.9%). 


o 


TABLE  3.3 


Survey  Result  of  Question  20 


Answers 

Frequency 

% 

A.  Opportunity  for  training  and 
education 

27 

14.1 

B.  My  job  (challenging,  provides 
sense  of  accomplishment,  etc.) 

30 

15.6 

C.  Pay  and  allowance 

9 

4.7 

D.  Promotion  system  and 
opportunity 

6 

3.1 

E.  The  retirement  system 

19 

9.9 

F.  Opportunity  to  serve  my  country 

27 

14.1 

G.  I  do  not  intend  to  make  the 

(Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  M.N.D.) 
a  career 

74 

38.5 

TOTAL 

192 

100.0  | 

Question  20  is  "Select  the  One  Factor  Which  Today  Would 

Influence  You  the  Most  to  Make  the  (Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  M.N.D.)  a  Career." 
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TABLE  3.4 


Survey  Result  of  Question  21 


Answers 

Frequency 

% 

A.  My  job  (little  challenge, 
little  sense  of  accomplish- 

ment,  etc.) 

9 

4.7 

B.  Pay  and  allowances 

54 

28.1 

C.  Promotion  selection  system 

6 

3.1 

D.  Promotion  opportunity 

13 

6.8 

E.  Little  "say"  in  future 

assignment 

49 

25.5 

F.  The  people 

5 

2.6 

G.  The  policies  and  procedures 

24 

12.5 

H.  Nothing  unfavorable 

32 

16.7 

TOTAL 

192 

100.0 

Question  21  is  "Select  the  One  Factor  Which  Today  Would 

Influence  You  the  Most  Not  to  Make  the 
(Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  M.N.D.l  a  Career." 
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The  factors  which  influence  the  respondents  not  to 
make  the  military  their  career  are: 

o  Pay  and  allowances  (28.1%). 

o  Little  "say"  in  future  assignment  (25.5%). 
o  The  policies  and  procedures  (12.5%). 

These  factors  represent  areas  in  which  actions  can  be 
considered  to  increase  job  satisfaction  and  career  intent 
of  R.O.K.  military  data  processing  personnel. 

Table  3.5  shows  that  more  than  half  (61.4%)  of  the 
sample  want  to  change  their  current  work  assignment. 
Administering  and  system  designing  appeared  to  be  popular 
functional  areas  while  key  punching  and  computer  operating 
are  not  popular.  No  one  from  other  functional  areas 
wanted  key  punching  and  less  than  9%  of  the  sample, 

excluding  current  operators,  wanted  operating.  So  it  is 
assumed  that  many  individuals  want  more  challenging  work. 

For  the  quality  of  life  factors,  scores  on 
economic  standard  and  economic  security  were  significantly 
lower  than  those  for  other  quality  of  life  factors  as 
can  be  seen  in  Table  3.6. 

Tables  3.7  and  3.8  summarize  perceptional  data  about 
the  military  pay  and  feelings  about  getting  a  new  similar 
job.  Table  3.7  indicates  that  more  than  95%  of  this 
sample  population  thinks  that  military  pay  is  less  than 
the  pay  in  private  industry  employment.  Table  3.8  shows 
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TABLE  3.6 

Quality  of  Life  Factor 


Quality  of  Life 

Factor 

Mean 
-  1  p 

(S .=-  E  W. .S. .) 

3  P  i=1  1=1 

Cases 

Economic  Standard 

15.6667 

192 

Economic  Security 

16.9427 

192 

Free  Time 

24.3125 

192 

Work 

24.9844 

192 

Leadership/Supervision 

22.7617 

193 

Equity 

23.3938 

193 

Personal  Growth 

25.3005 

193 

Personal  Standing 

22.5751 

193 

Health 

22.7120 

191 

TABLE  3.8 


Survey  Result  of  Question  15 


Answers 

Frequency 

% 

B 

Strongly  disagree 

59 

30.6 

B. 

Disagree 

64 

33.2 

C. 

55 

28.5 

D. 

Agree 

13 

6.7 

E. 

2 

1.0 

TOTAL 

193 

100.0 

Question  15  i>  "If  I  Left  the  (Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
M.N.D.)  Tomorrow,  I  Think  it  Would 
be  Very  Difficult  to  Get  a  Job  in 
Private  Industry  With  Pay,  Benefits, 
Duties,  and  Responsibilities  Comparable 
With  Those  of  My  Present  Job." 
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that  64%  of  this  sample  population  thinks  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  get  a  similar  job  in  private  industry. 

Contingency  Table  Analysis 

The  SPSS  subroutine  "CROSSTABS"  was  used  for  this 
analysis.  The  dependencies  of  job  satisfaction  and 

career  intent  against  each  demographic  variable  were 
examined.  The  variables  were  divided  as  follows: 

Career  Intent 

o  High  career  intent  (score  less  than  3) . 
o  Mid  point  (score  3) . 

o  Low  career  intent  (score  greater  than  3) . 

Hopp  Job  Satisfaction 

o  Low  job  satisfaction  (Hopp  score  less  than  16) . 
o  Mid  point  (Hopp  score  16) . 

o  High  job  satisfaction  (Hopp  score  greater  than  16) . 
Demographic  variables  were  divided  using  the 
following  categories: 

Service  Type 

o  Active  duty  service  people, 
o  Civilian. 

Military  Branch 
o  M.N.D. 
o  Army . 
o  Navy 
o  Air  Force. 
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o  Male. 


o  Female. 

Education 

o  Less  than  high  school, 
o  High  school  education, 
o  College  degree, 
o  Master's  degree. 

Marital  Status 
o  Married, 
o  Single. 

Only  one  respondent  responded  Answer  C 
and  Answer  B  and  C,  both  represent  single 
respondent,  so  this  variable  was  collapsed 
into  two  groups. 

Work  Assignment 

o  Administrating  people. 

o  Key  puncher . 

o  Computer  programmer . 

o  Operator  (including  data  maintenance  personnel) 
o  System  designer. 

Favorite  Subject 
o  Language, 
o  Mathematics, 
o  Science, 
o  Art. 

o  Social  Science. 
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A  chi-square  test  of  statistical  significance  was 
used  to  test  for  independence  of  pairs  of  variables. 

The  results  of  this  contingency  table  analysis  are 
summarized  in  Table  3.9.  The  value  of  the  chi-square 
statistic  and  degrees  of  freedom  determine  the  signifi¬ 
cance  level.  A  small  numeric  value  of  the  significance 
level  implies  dependency  between  the  two  variables.  Since 
the  sample  size  used  in  this  research  is  relatively  small 
and  further  detailed  examination  was  accomplished  using 
regression  analysis,  a  significance  level  of  0.1  or  less 
^was  used  to  select  meaningful  groups.  Meaningful  categor¬ 
izations  identified  at  this  point  and  used  in  later 
analyses  are: 

For  Career  Intent 
o  Marital  status. 

For  Job  Satisfaction 
o  Favorite  subject. 

Pearson  Correlation  Analysis 

The  following  correlation  analyses  were  performed: 
o  Job  satisfaction  with  interval  scaled  variables, 
o  Career  intent  with  interval  scaled  variables. 

The  following  variables  were  assumed  to  be  interval 
scaled : 

o  Years  in  military  (Question  3) . 

o  Years  in  experience  of  computer  work  (Question  4) . 
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o  Number  of  dependents  (Question  5) . 

o  Amount  of  vacation  (Question  12) . 

o  Amount  of  overtime  work  (Question  13) . 

o  Perception  of  the  military  pay  (Question  14) . 

o  Perception  of  chance  of  new  job  (Question  15) . 

o  Chance  of  savings  (Question  16) . 

o  House  ownership  (Question  17)  . 

o  House  size  (Question  18)  . 

o  Family  size  (Question  19) . 

o  Hoppock's  job  satisfaction  questions 
(Questions  22,  23,  25,  and  26). 

o  Comparison  of  work  and  rank  (Question  24). 

o  Self  evaluation  of  job  (Question  27) . 

o  Freedom  to  do  job  (Question  28) . 

o  Chance  of  consultation  with  supervisor  (Question  29) . 
o  Recognition  from  immediate  supervisor  (Question  30) . 
o  Years  after  last  promotion  (Question  31) . 
o  Years  before  next  promotion  (Question  32) . 
o  Economic  standard  (Q34  x  Q35) . 
o  Economic  security  (Q36  x  Q37) . 
o  Free  time  (Q38  x  Q39). 
o  Work  (Q40  x  Q41) . 

o  Leadership/supervision  (Q42  x  Q43) . 
o  Equity  (Q44  x  Q45) . 
o  Personal  growth  (Q46  x  Q47) . 
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o  Personal  standing  (Q48  x  Q49) . 

o  Health  (Q50  x  Q51) . 

The  above  questions  representing  each  of  the  quality  of 
life  dimensions  (from  Question  34  to  Question  51)  are 
explained  in  the  questionnaire  (Appendix  A) .  Even-numbered 
questions  among  these  are  importance  weightings  (W^)  and 
odd-numbered  questions  are  subjective  satisfaction 
measures  (S^).  The  importance  weightings  were  multiplied 
by  the  subjective  satisfaction  measures  for  each  quality 
of  life  factor  and  these  products,  Wj  Sj,  were  used  in  the 
correlation  analysis.  Questions  18  and  19  ask  house  size 
and  family  size  respectively,  so  Question  18  was  divided 
by  Question  19  to  obtain  the  house  space  for  each  family 
member. 

The  SPSS  subprogram  "PEARSON  CORR"  was  used.  The 
result  of  this  analysis  is  provided  as  Tables  3.8  and  3.9. 
The  significance  levels  in  these  tables  are  for  two  tailed 
tests.  For  the  career-intent-related  variables,  it  was 
decided  to  select  variables  with  correlations  significant 
at  the  0.2  level  or  less  for  input  to  the  regression 
analysis.  Variables  selected  as  significantly  correlated 
with  either  job  satisfaction  or  career  intent  were  marked 
by  asterisk  in  Tables  3.10  and  3.11,  respectively. 


TABLE  3.10 

Pearson  Correlation  With  Career  Intent 


Variables 

Meaning 

Correlation 

Coefficient 

Significance 

Q3 

Years  in  military 

.2928 

* 

.001 

Q4 

Experience  of  computer  work 

.1545 

* 

.032 

Q5 

Number  of  dependents 

.2500 

* 

.001 

Q 12 

Amount  of  vacation 

.0186 

.797 

Q13 

Amount  of  overtime  work 

-.0461 

.525 

Q14 

Perception  of  the  military 
pay 

-.2197 

* 

.002 

Q15 

Perception  of  chance  in 
getting  new  job 

.2766 

* 

.001 

016 

Chance  of  savings 

.0678 

.350 

Q17 

House  ownership 

.0472 

.518 

Q18 

House  size 

-.1113 

* 

.124 

Q19 

Family  size 

-.1310 

* 

.070 

Q18/Q19 

House  space  for  each  camily 
member 

-.0001 

.999 

Q22 

Hopp  job  satisfaction 
question 

.3595 

* 

.001 

Q23 

II  II  II 

.2181 

* 

.002 

Q25 

II  II  II 

.1875 

* 

.009 

Q26 

II  II  II 

.0996 

* 

.168 

Q24 

Comparison  of  work  and  rank 

-.0493 

.497 

Q27 

Self  evaluation  of  job 

-.0298 

.681 

Q28 

Freedom  to  do  job 

.0949 

* 

.189 

Q29 

Chance  of  consultation  with 
supervisor 

.2603 

* 

.001 

Q30 

Recognition  from  supervisor 

.1752 

* 

.016 

Q31 

Years  after  last  promotion 

.1823 

* 

.012 

Q32 

Years  before  next  promotion 

-.0114 

.878 

Q34xQ35 

Economic  standard 

.2187 

* 

.002 

Q36xQ37 

Economic  security 

.2813 

* 

.001 

Q38xQ39 

Free  time 

-.0427 

.556 

Q40xQ41 

Work 

.1624 

* 

.024 

Q42xQ43 

Leadership/supervision 

.2369 

* 

.001 

Q44xQ45 

Equity 

.2154 

* 

.003 

Q46XQ47 

Personal  growth 

.1073 

* 

.137 

Q48xQ49 

Personal  standing 

.1529 

* 

.034 

Q50xQ51 

Health 

.1106 

* 

.128 

TABLE  3,11 

Pearson  Correlation  With  Job  Satisfaction 


Variables 

Meaning 

Correlation 

Coefficient 

Significance 

Q3 

Years  in  military 

.0249 

.685 

Q4 

Experience  of  computer  work 

-.0438 

.546 

Q5 

Number  of  dependents 

.0041 

.955 

Q12 

Amount  of  vacation 

-.0363 

.616 

Q13 

Amount  of  overtime  work 

-.0073 

.920 

Q14 

Perception  of  the  military 
pay 

-.0157 

.829 

Q15 

Perception  of  chance  in 
getting  new  job 

-.0162 

.823 

Q16 

Chance  of  savings 

-.0507 

.485 

Q17 

House  ownership 

.0130 

.858 

Q18 

House  size 

-.0125 

.864 

Q19 

Family  size 

-.1038 

.152 

Q18/Q19 

House  space  for  each  family 
member 

.0198 

.785 

024 

Comparison  of  work  and  rank 

-.2401 

*  .001 

Q27 

Self  evaluation  of  job 

.1840 

*  .010 

Q28 

Freedom  to  do  job 

.2138 

*  .003 

Q29 

Chance  of  consultation  with 
supervisor 

.2552 

*  .001 

Q30 

Recognition  from  supervisor 

.4338 

*  .001 

031 

Years  after  last  promotion 

-.0249 

.734 

Q32 

Years  before  next  promotion 

.0239 

.747 

Q34XQ35 

Economic  standard 

.1682 

*  .020 

Q36XQ37 

Economic  security 

.2447 

*  .001 

Q38XQ39 

Free  time 

.1789 

*  .013 

Q40XQ41 

Work 

.4525 

*  .001 

Q42XQ43 

Leadership/supervision 

.2629 

*  .001 

Q44XQ45 

Equity 

.3187 

*  .001 

Q46xQ47 

Personal  growth 

.4109 

*  .001 

Q48xQ49 

Personal  standing 

.2060 

*  .004 

Q50XQ51 

Health 

.1632 

*  .024 

Factor  Analysis 

As  a  result  of  the  Pearson  Correlation  Analysis,  it 
was  decided  to  include  23  variables  for  career  intent  and 
14  variables  for  job  satisfaction  in  the  factor  analysis. 

The  SPSS  subprogram  "FACTOR"  with  pairwise  deletion  of 
missing  data  was  used. 

For  career  intent,  the  computer  outputs  of  factor 
analysis  of  the  career-intent-related  variables  are 
provided  as  Tables  3.12,  3.13,  3.14,  and  3.15.  The  factors 
and  their  related  eigenvalues  are  shown  in  Table  3.12. 

Six  factors  were  retained  based  on  retention  of  factors 
with  eigenvalues  greater  than  1.0.  To  simplify  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  factor  matrix,  varimax  rotation  was  used. 

The  variables  with  high  loadings  on  each  factor  are 
enclosed  by  boxes  in  Table  3.13.  The  interpretation  of 
each  factor  is  as  follows: 

o  Factor  1  represents  quality  of  life;  this 
factor  is  composed  of  eight  of  the  quality 
of  life  questions. 

o  Factor  2  represents  experience;  the  questions 
in  this  factor  ask  about  experience  in  the 
military,  in  computer  work,  in  the  same  rank, 
and  in  married  life. 

Factor  3  represents  job  satisfaction;  these 
four  questions  are  Hopp  job  satisfaction  questions. 
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TABLE  3.12 


Factors  and  Related  Eigenvalues 
(from  the  career-intent-related  variables) 
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TABLE  3.14 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Variable 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

Q3 

5.8238 

5.1942 

Q4 

3.9637 

3.0862 

Q5 

2.6891 

1.8248 

Q14 

4.5759 

.6011 

Q15 

2.1451 

.9681 

Q18 

4.8229 

2.7830 

Q19 

4.9792 

2.0567 

Q22 

3.6425 

1.4619 

Q23 

4.4404 

1.0041 

Q25 

4.6891 

1.4422 

Q26 

4.2539 

1.2840 

Q28 

3.0725 

1.1569 

Q29 

2.4767 

1.0056 

Q30 

3.0053 

1.0209 

Q31 

2.5873 

2.1559 

Q34xQ35 

15.6667 

7.8269 

Q36xQ37 

16.9427 

8.5063 

Q40xQ41 

24.9844 

10.5783 

Q42xQ43 

22.7617 

11.1913 

Q44xQ45 

23.3938 

10.3320 

Q46xQ47 

25.3005 

11.0006 

Q48xQ49 

22.5751 

9.2261 

Q50xQ51 

22.7120 

9.9750 
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Factor  4  represents  space  in  house;  Question  18 
asks  house  size  and  Question  19  asks  family  size, 
o  Factor  5  represents  autonomy  and  feedback; 

Question  28  asks  autonomy  and  Questions  29  and 
30  ask  about  the  amount  of  feedback  and  the 
result  of  feedback,  respectively, 
o  Factor  6  represents  job  opportunities;  Question 
15  asks  about  the  chance  of  getting  a  new 
similar  job  and  Question  14  asks  about  military 
pay  compared  with  the  pay  in  private  industry. 

For  the  subsequent  regression  analysis,  factor  scores  were 
calculated  using  factor  score  coefficients,  means,  and 
standard  deviations  from  Tables  3.14  and  3.15  (see 
Appendix  B) . 

For  job  satisfaction,  14  job-satisfaction-related 
variables  were  put  in  the  factor  analysis  and  three  types 
of  rotation  method  (VARIMAX,  QUARTIMAX,  and  EQUIMAX) 
were  tried.  The  best  result  among  those  outputs  was  by 
VARIMAX  and  is  shown  in  Table  3.16.  All  the  quality  of 
life  factors  made  one  group.  Questions  28,  29,  and  30 
appeared  in  one  group.  This  shows  similar  results  with 
the  cases  of  Factor  1  (quality  of  life)  and  Factor  5 
(autonomy  and  feedback)  in  career-intent-related 
variables.  But  three  variables  (Questions  42x43,  29,  and  30) 
were  highly  loaded  on  two  factors  as  indicated  in 


TABLE  3.16 


Varimax  Rotated  Factor  Matrix 
(from  the  job-satisfaction-related  variables) 


Factor  1 


Q24 

.00551 

Q25 

-.05631 

Q28 

.29327 

Q29 

.11073 

Q30 

.20142 

Q34xQ35 

.67447 

Q36xQ37 

.73478 

Q38xQ39 

.55993 

Q40xQ41 

.57287 

Q42xQ43 

.51671 

Q44xQ45 

.67487 

Q46xQ47 

.58162 

Q48xQ49 

.59625 

Q50xQ51 

.59344 

Factor  2  Factor  3 


.03125 

-.80981 

.71071 

-.01769 

.54393 

.04297 

.51613 

— ►  .46894 

.63484 

- ►  .51491 

.26268 

.30524 

.07987 

.15541 

.10839 

-.20222 

.38611 

.13055 

.51141 

-.03875 

.22041 

.17879 

.44652 

.12920 

.35344 

-.00689 

.20335 

-.08163 
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Table  3.16.  So  it  was  decided  to  use  the  related  14  var¬ 
iables  selected  in  the  correlation  analysis  to  perform  the 
job  satisfaction  regression  analysis  rather  than  factor  scores. 

Regression  Analysis 

Three  types  of  regression  analysis  were  performed. 

The  first  used  career  intent  as  the  criterion  with  the 
related  factors  determined  in  the  previous  factor  analysis 
as  predictors.  The  second  used  career  intent  as  the  cri¬ 
terion  with  the  related  individual  variables  identified 
in  the  correlation  analysis  as  predictors.  The  third  was 
for  the  job  satisfaction  using  predictor  variables 
identified  in  the  correlation  analysis.  Meaningful 
groups  for  job  satisfaction  and  career  intent  determined 
in  the  contingency  table  analysis  were  examined  in  each 
regression  analysis.  In  each  regression  model,  variables 
with  significance  levels  of  0.1  or  less  were  included  in 
the  models. 

Regression  Model  of  Career  Intent.  In  interpreting 
regression  models  of  career  intent,  the  factors  which 
were  identified  as  a  result  of  factor  analysis  were,  used 
where  possible  to  obtain  a  model  based  on  a  few  basic 
dimensions.  For  example,  the  "Hoppock  job  satisfaction" 
and  "quality  of  life"  factors  are  fundamental  concepts, 
measured  as  sums  of  several  questions,  which  were  identified 
in  the  research  on  which  this  thesis  is  based. 
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The  model  using  factors  as  predictor  variables  is 
represented  in  Table  3.17  Factor  1  (quality  of  life). 
Factor  2  (experience) ,  and  Factor  3  (job  satisfaction) 
have  a  positive  effect  on  career  intent  in  this  model 
suggesting  that  high  career  intent  is  associated  with 
high  job  satisfaction  and  quality  of  life.  People  with 
a  large  amount  of  experience  tend  to  have  high  career 
intent.  This  "experience"  factor  was  difficult  to 
interpret.  The  model  of  career  intent  using  the  raw 
variables  (represented  by  Table  3.18)  helped  to  clarify 
this  issue.  The  "experience"  factor  is  composed  of  four 
variables  (Questions  3,  4,  5,  and  31)  but  in  the  model 
in  Table  3.18  only  two  variables  (Questions  3  and  5) 
among  these  four  variables  appeared  to  be  significant. 

The  indication  is  that  experience  in  the  military  and  the 
number  of  dependents  has  a  positive  influence  on  the 
career  intent.  In  other  words,  people  who  have  been  in 
the  military  a  long  time  and  have  many  dependents  to 
support  tend  to  have  high  career  intent.  Factor  4  (space 
in  house)  and  Factor  6  (job  opportunity)  have  a  negative 
influence  on  career  intent.  Factor  4  is  difficult  to 
interpret.  Two  variables  define  this  factor:  family 
size  and  house  size.  It  can  be  inferred  that  the  people 
who  have  large  families  may  need  large  houses,  and  that 
a  large  number  of  these  people  have  large  houses  from 
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the  fact  that  these  two  variables  were  categorized  into 
the  same  factor  in  the  factor  analysis. 

Factor  6  (job  opportunity)  seems  to  have  a  positive 
effect  on  career  intent  in  the  model  as  shown 

in  Table  3.17,  but  Factor  6  was  computed  as  follows: 

Factor  6  =  -. 60858* (Q14-4 . 5769) /. 6011 

+.48018* (Q15-2. 1451)/. 9681  . 

This  formula  suggests  that  large  score  of  Factor  6  can 

be  caused  by  low  valued  answers  to  Question  14  and  a 

high  valued  answer  to  Question  15..  The  low  valued 

answer  to  Question  14  indicates  that  military  pay  is 

higher  than  civilian  and  the  high  valued  answer  to 

Question  15  indicates  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 

a  similar  job  in  private  industry.  Low  job  opportunity 

can  cause  the  low  valued  answer  to  Question  14  and  the 

high  valued  answer  to  Question  15.  So  it  is  assumed 

that  the  large  score  of  Factor  6  is  caused  by  low  job 

opportunity.  This  relationship  suggests  that  people  who 

have  good  job  opportunity  (a  low  score  on  Factor  6)  will 

feel  that  they  could  get  a  new  similar  civilian  job 

easily  and  will  think  that  military  pay  is  lower  than 

civilian  pay  considering  their  contribution  to  the  military. 

So  it  seems  that  high  job  opportunity  has  a  negative 

effect  on  career  intent. 
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Dummy  variables  were  used  to  compare  the  groups 
defined  earlier  on  the  career  intent  variable,  but  none 
of  the  dummy  variables  were  significant. 

Regression  Model  of  Job  Satisfaction.  The  model 
presented  in  Table  3.19  shows  that  people  report  high 
job  satisfaction  in  the  following  cases. 

o  High  valence  in  "work"  (when  the  people  do  work 
which  gives  pride,  receive  recognition  for  their 
work  and  accomplishments) . 
o  When  people  receive  recognition  for  their  work 
from  their  immediate  supervisor, 
o  High  valence  in  "personal  growth"  (when  people 
feel  that  they  can  develop  their  capacities, 
make  full  use  of  their  abilities  and  have  a 
chance  to  further  their  potential  in  doing  their 
work) . 

This  model  also  shows  that  when  individuals  feel  their 
grade  is  low  for  their  work,  their  job  satisfaction  becomes 
low.  The  people  who  reported  that  their  favorite  subject 
was  science  or  art  have  higher  job  satisfaction  than  other 
people.  Among  the  variables  in  the  job  satisfaction  model, 
"work"  alone  contributed  more  than  half  of  the  explained 
variance  (57.97%). 

The  Effect  of  Job  Satisfaction  on  Career  Intent. 

Tables  3.17  and  3.18  show  that  job  satisfaction  was 
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TABLE 


included  in  each  model  with  significance  levels  of  0.002 
and  0.00,  respectively.  In  terms  of  Hypotheses  1  stated 
in  Chapter  I,  it  is  concluded  that  job  satisfaction 
significantly  affects  career  intent  of  the  military  data 
processing  personnel. 

Job  Environmental  Factor 1 s  Effect  on  Career  Intent. 

In  the  regression  model  of  career  intent  with  raw 
variables  which  is  shown  in  Table  3.18,  job  satisfaction 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  significant  variable.  However, 
to  compare  the  effect  on  career  intent  of  job  satisfaction 
and  the  job  environmental  variables,  a  method  for 
examining  the  combined  effect  of  the  job  environmental 
variables  was  needed.  So,  the  regression  model  of  career 
intent  with  factors  which  is  shown  in  Table  3.17  was  used 
and  Factor  6  (job  opportunity)  and  Factor  3  (job 
satisfaction)  were  chosen  for  this  purpose.  The  reason 
for  choosing  Factor  6  was  as  follows: 

o  Factor  6  consists  of  Questions  14  and  15  as 

can  be  seen  in  Table  3.17.  Questions  14  and  15 
are  included  in  the  regression  model  of  career 
intent  in  Table  3.18,  so  Factor  6  cannot  be 
considered  to  be  magnified  unnecessarily  in 
its  effect  on  career  intent, 
o  Factor  6  can  be  considered  to  represent  the 

combined  effect  of  the  two  variables,  Questions 


14  and  15. 


o  Questions  14  and  15  were  not  included  in  the 

regression  model  of  job  satisfaction  which  can 
be  seen  in  Table  3.19.  So  Factor  6  is  not  one 
of  the  job-satisfaction-related  variables  as 
long  as  significance  level  0.1  is  applied. 

Table  3.17  shows  that  Factor  6  and  Factor  3  have 
nearly  equal  beta  weights.  This  indicates  that  job 
satisfaction  (Factor  3)  and  job  environmental  factors 
are  almost  equally  important  for  career  intent.  So  for 
Hypotheses  2  stated  in  Chapter  I,  we'll  conclude  that 
job  environmental  factors  and  job  satisfaction  both  affect 
career  intent. 

Job-Satisfaction-Related  Variables.  A  model  of  each 
variable's  effect  on  job  satisfaction  or  career  intent 
which  can  be  supported  by  the  regression  results  is 
provided  as  Figure  3.1.  Six  variables  affect  career 
intent  but  are  not  significant  predictors  of  job 
satisfaction.  Three  variables  affect  job  satisfaction 
but  do  not  affect  career  intent.  So  for  Hypotheses  3 
stated  in  Chapter  I,  we  conclude  that  some  factors 
significantly  affect  job  satisfaction  but  do  not  affect 
career  intent. 
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Figure  3.1.  Related  Variables  to  Job 
Satisfaction  and  Career 
Intent . 
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IV.  Results  and  Discussion 


Job  Satisfaction 

Related  Variables .  Four  variables  (representing 
Questions  40x41,  30,  46x47,  and  24)  are  related  with  job 
satisfaction  significantly  as  mentioned  in  the  previous 
chapter.  Two  variables,  Q40xQ41  and  Q46xQ47,  represent 
satisfaction  with  the  "work"  and  "personal  growth"  quality 
of  life  variables,  respectively.  Question  30  represents 
recognition  from  the  immediate  supervisor.  The  relation 
between  Question  24  (appropriateness  of  grade  level  for 
the  work)  and  job  satisfaction  indicates  that  too  low  a 
grade  for  the  work  has  a  negative  effect  on  job  satisfaction. 
Too  low  a  grade  for  the  work  may  indicate  a  lack  of 
autonomy  preventing  the  work  from  being  of  one's  own 
design  and  under  one’s  own  control. 

Among  the  four  job-satisfaction-related  variables 
which  are  shown  in  the  job  satisfaction  model  (Table  3.19) , 
work  autonomy  and  recognition  from  supervisor  can  be 
classified  as  variables  describing  the  work  environment 
but  the  remaining  two  variables  ("work"  and  "personal 
growth")  contributed  about  65  percent  of  the  explained 
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variance.  It  indicates  a  strong  relationship  between 
job  satisfaction  and  the  work  itself. 

In  terms  of  Maslow's  hierarchy,  these  job-satisfaction- 
related  variables  represent  higher  order  human  needs. 

So  in  summary, 

o  The  variables  most  highly  related  to  job 
satisfaction  for  this  sample  are  the  work 
quality  of  life  variable,  recognition  from 
supervisor,  personal  growth,  and  work 
autonomy . 

o  Job  satisfaction  for  this  sample  is  more 
closely  related  to  the  work  itself,  than 
to  variables  describing  the  work 
environment. 

o  The  job-satisfaction-related  variables 
of  the  sample  represent  higher  order 
human  needs . 

The  Effect  of  Job  Satisfaction .  Some  authors 
believe  that  job  satisfaction  is  highly  correlated  with 
job  performance  and  absenteeism  and  turnover.  One 
reference  was  made  as  follows: 


"Employee  morale  (job  satisfaction) 
reduces  turnover  -  cuts  down 
absenteeism  and  tardiness;  lifts 
production.  It  is  not  hard  to  see 
how  the  assumption  that  high  job 
satisfaction  leads  to  high  perform¬ 
ance  came  to  be  popularly  accepted. 
Not  only  did  it  fit  into  the  value 
system  of  the  human  relations 


movement  but  there  also  appeared 
to  be  some  research  data  to  support 
this  point."  (Ref  15:207) 

But  other  authors  deny  job  satisfaction's  effect  on 

job  performance.  One  of  these  authors'  views  is  as 
follows : 

"...early  interest  in  job  satisfaction 
was  the  widely  held  belief  that  people 
who  are  satisfied  should  perform  better 
in  organizations.  The  failure  of 
researchers  to  find  such  a  relationship 
between  satisfaction  and  performance  has, 
in  general,  decreased  this  belief.... 

Satisfaction  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
reasonably  good  predictor  of  absenteeism 
and  turnover;  the  more  satisfied  an 
employee,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  be 
absent  or  to  resign  from  the  organization." 

(Ref  14:53) . 

A  common  point  in  these  references  is  that  job  satisfaction 
can  be  a  good  predictor  of  absenteeism  and  turnover  and 
it  was  shown  in  the  previous  chapter  that  high  job  satis¬ 
faction  for  this  sample  positively  affects  career  intent. 
Further,  it  is  not  hard  to  conclude  that  absenteeism  leads 
to  low  job  performance.  So  it  seems  reasonable  to  suggest 
that  high  job  satisfaction  increases  career  intent  and 
helps  prevent  low  job  performance. 

Increasing  Job  Satisfaction .  A  common  view  is  that 
job  satisfaction  is  determined  by  the  difference  between 
all  the  things  a  person  feels  he  should  receive  from  his 
job  and  all  the  things  he  actually  does  receive  (Ref  16:43). 
If  the  rewards  a  person  feels  he  should  receive  are 
greater  than  the  rewards  he  actually  receives. 


dissatisfaction  results  (Ref  16:41).  The  outcomes  the 
individual  obtains  permit  him  to  determine  the  degree  to 
which  those  expectancies  about  behavior  -  outcome 
contingencies  were  realistic  (Ref  14:126).  So  expectancies 
can  be  reduced  by  some  degree,  but  it  is  hard  to  reduce 
expectancies  of  military  data  processing  personnel.  The 
reward.*  military  data  processing  personnel  feel  they  should 
receive  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  what  they  perceive 
others  like  themselves  are  receiving  (Ref  14:54).  Some 
employees  may  recognize  that  some  of  their  expectancies 
cannot  be  obtained  in  the  military  system  but  feel  that 
data  processing  personnel  outside  the  military  systems 
receive  greater  rewards.  So  if  it  is  desirable  to  increase 
job  satisfaction,  rewards  for  military  data  processing 
personnel  will  probably  have  to  be  improved. 

The  job  satisfaction  of  the  sample  has  been  shown 
to  be  closely  related  to  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself 
as  measured  by  the  work  quality  of  life  factor. 

Some  considerations  in  improving  the  work  itself  are 
the  following: 

o  Large  differences  are  clearly  evident  and  must 
be  considered  when  viewing  the  individual  in 
the  organization  (Ref  14:48).  The  same  work 
cannot  give  every  individual  the  same  amount  of 
job  satisfaction. 
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o  The  goodness  of  the  fit  between  the  specific 
work  and  the  specific  individual  should  be 
considered.  There  may  be  another  type  of 
job  or  work  situation  in  which  the  apparently 
"bad"  worker  might  prosper  and  perform  quite 
effectively  (Ref  14:103). 
o  Many  potential  intrinsic  rewards  are  directly 
related  to  job  design.  Feelings  of  achieve¬ 
ment  and  accomplishment  are  experienced  more 
frequently  when  the  individual  genuinely  likes 
the  job  (Ref  17:335). 

Since  more  than  half  of  the  sample  want  to  work  in  other 
functional  areas,  some  interchange  of  personnel  might  be 
considered.  Based  on  the  fact  that  respondents  seem  to 
want  more  challenging  work  and  more  work  autonomy,  job 
enrichment  techniques  might  also  be  useful. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  degree  of  autonomy  results 
when  an  individual  cannot  make  full  use  of  his  skills 
and  abilities  (Ref  14:303).  Full  use  of  the  individual's 
ability  is  beneficial  for  both  the  organization's  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  the  individual's  growth  and  achievement. 

The  core  of  work  autonomy  is  the  right  to  make  decisions 
about  how  the  work  is  accomplished.  A  person  who  holds 
too  low  a  grade  for  his  work  may  not  be  able  to  reflect 
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his  opinions  in  planning  his  work  and  has  to  follow  his 
superiors'  decisions  in  the  military  system. 

Additionally,  in  the  regression  model  of  job  satis¬ 
faction,  individuals  whose  favorite  subjects  were  science 
or  art  had  higher  job  satisfaction  than  other  groups. 
People's  capabilities  are  a  function  of  both  innate 
aptitude  and  learning: 

Response  Capability  =  (Aptitude  x  Learning) 

(Ref  14:61)  . 

Aptitude  is  not  subject  to  improvement  by  training.  So, 
to  a  certain  degree,  a  person  with  the  proper  aptitudes 
is  more  suited  to  computer  work  and  this  affects  job 
satisfaction.  Choice  of  favorite  subject  may  be  a  useful 
factor  to  consider  in  selecting  personnel. 

In  summary,  work  redesign  or  enrichment  and  work 
autonomy  were  mentioned  as  useful  ways  of  increasing 
job  satisfaction.  Among  these,  work  redesign  or  enrich¬ 
ment  (which  may  include  increased  autonomy)  seems  to  be  a 
more  useful  approach  because  the  job  satisfaction  of  the 
R.O.K.  military  data  processing  personnel  is  closely 


related  to  work. 


Career  Intent 


Related  Variables . 

Job  Satisfaction:  Job  satisfaction  has  a  significant 
positive  effect  on  career  intent  and  is  closely 
related  to  the  work  quality  of  life  variable  as 
mentioned  earlier.  Among  the  people  who  chose 
answers  A  through  F  (the  people  who  listed  a  factor 
which  would  influence  them  to  make  the  military  a 
career)  in  Table  3.3,  25.42  percent  selected  "my 
job"  as  the  one  most  favorable  factor  in  making  the 
military  their  career.  In  addition,  in  Table  3.4, 
listing  the  unfavorable  factors  which  are  most 
influential  in  causing  respondents  not  to  make  the 
military  a  career,  only  5.63  percent  of  the  people 
who  selected  an  unfavorable  factor  selected  the 
factor  called  "my  job."  This  comparison  suggests 
that  military  data  processing  personnel  tend  to  like 
computer  work. 

Quality  of  Life:  Quality  of  life  appeared  to  have  a 

positive  effect  on  career  intent  and  it  seems  natural 
in  that  if  a  person  is  not  satisfied  with  his  life 
in  the  military,  he  would  not  have  high  career 
intent.  To  identify  the  important  aspects  of  the 
"quality  of  life"  of  the  sample  population  from  the 
it.indpoint  of  improving  career  intent,  Table  3.15 
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can  be  examined.  Economic  security  is  the  only 
variable  in  this  model  which  represents  quality  of 
life,  so  it  appears  that  economic  security  is  the 
quality  of  life  variable  most  important  in  influencing 
the  career  intent  of  the  sample. 

Years  in  Military:  Years  in  the  military  appeared  to 

have  a  positive  effect  on  career  intent  in  the 

regression  analysis.  It  indicates  that  the  longer 

one  has  been  in  the  military,  the  higher  career 

intent  he  has.  This  seems  to  be  a  widely  known 

phenomena.  Turnover  has  been  found  to  be  highly 

correlated  with  expressed  career  intent,  so  some 

properties  of  turnover  found  in  the  literature  are 

presented  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

"One  study  of  rank-and-file  workers,  for 
example,  found  that  the  quit  rate  was 
491  percent  higher  for  those  with  less 
than  one  year's  service  than  for  those 
who  had  been  employed  for  longer  than 
a  year."  (Ref  14:178) 

"Studies  of  college  graduates  indicate 
that  five  years  after  graduation  at 
least  50  percent  of  them  have  changed 
organizations  and  some  have  decided  to 
take  up  a  new  occupation.  Studies  of 
non-management  employees  show  that  in 
many  jobs  turnover  runs  more  than  50 
percent  in  the  first  year."  (Ref  14:200) 

These  examples  show  that  the  turnover  rate  is  high 

in  the  early  years  of  employment.  One  of  the  reasons 

for  this  early  year  turnover  is  that  the  expectations 

held  by  some  newly  hired  employees  are  often 
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unrealistic  (Ref  14:175).  On  the  other  hand,  if 

an  employee  has  knowledge  of  the  organization  and 

consequently  has  realistic  expectations,  he  is 

likely  to  have  higher  career  intent. 

"Severax  studies  have  shown  that,  when 
compared  with  job  applicants  who  are 
given  an  unrealistic  job  preview,  those 
who  receive  a  realistic  one  show  higher 
job  satisfaction  scores  and  lower  turn¬ 
over  rates  after  they  are  on  the  job." 

(Ref  14:144) 

Number  of  Dependents:  It  turned  out  that  the  respondent 
who  has  many  dependents  tends  to  have  higher  career 
intent.  It  seems  that  one  who  has  many  dependents 

1  may  like  a  more  secure  life  and  consequently  does 
not  want  to  change  jobs. 

Family  Size:  Family  size  has  a  negative  effect  on  career 
intent.  This  is  a  difficult  factor  to  explain 
because  there  are  good  chances  that  the  one  who  has 
many  dependents  also  has  a  large  family  size  even 
though  many  dependents  and  large  family  size  have 
opposite  effects  on  career  intent.  It  is  possible 
that  dependents  live  apart  from  the  respondent, 
but  the  family  size  question  was  worded  as  follows: 
"How  large  is  your  family  who  live  in  your  house?" 
So,  it  is  concluded  that  the  number  of  dependents 
and  family  size  are  different  factors. 


Job  Opportunity:  It  has  been  shown  that  high  job 

opportunity  has  a  negative  effect  on  career  intent. 

Two  variables  contribute  to  this  factor.  They  are 
perceived  feelings  of  the  chance  of  getting  a  similar  new 
job  and  a  comparison  of  military  and  civilian  pay. 
Previous  frequency  analysis  results  related  to  these 
two  variables  showed  that: 

o  95  percent  of  the  sample  think  that  the  military 
pay  is  less  than  the  pay  in  private  industry 
employment . 

o  64  percent  of  the  sample  think  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  get  a  similar  new  job  in  private 
industry. 

o  "Pay  and  allowance"  was  pointed  out  with  the 
highest  frequency  as  an  unfavorable  factor 
which  influenced  the  survey  respondent  not  to 
make  the  military  a  career, 
o  Among  the  quality  of  life  factors,  economic 

standard  and  economic  security  are  significantly 
low  compared  with  other  factors. 

These  results  suggest  that  a  large  part  of  the 
sample  is  not  satisfied  with  military  pay  and  feel 
they  can  be  employed  easily  in  private  industry. 

These  perceptions  can  be  affected  by  the  outside 
data  processing  personnel  market  condition,  which 
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cannot  be  controlled  by  the  military.  Perhaps  more 
important  is  that  these  perceptions  can  be  affected 
by  the  individual's  perceived  job  opportunities.  The 
individual  who  thinks  that  military  pay  is  low  and 
that  he  could  get  a  similar  new  job  easily  is  likely 
to  be  a  good  performer  and  likely  to  leave  the 
organization . 

"The  people  most  likely  to  leave  the 
organization  will  be  the  good  performer 
because  their  dissatisfaction  is  higher 
and  their  job  opportunities  greater.... 
...turnover  in  the  organization  is 
likely  to  be  centered  among  the  better 
performers  rather  than  the  poor  ones . 11 
(Ref  14:349)  . 

"The  outside  job  market  tends  to  be 
better  for  the  good  performer." 

(Ref  14:346) 

Because  job  opportunities  are  easier  for  him  to  find, 
the  good  performer  may  have  lower  career  intent  than 
the  poor  performer.  So  the  respondent  who  expresses 
lower  career  intent  is  most  likely  the  one  who  is 
really  needed  for  the  military  E.D.P.  systems. 
Retention  efforts  should  be  concentrated  on  good 
performers  rather  than  poor  ones  as  suggested  by 
the  following: 

"Stated  most  simply  the  best  performers 
must  be  the  most  satisfied  and  the 
worst  performers  the  least  satisfied.. 

....it  is  far  better  to  risk  losing 
poor  performers  through  turnover  than 
to  risk  losing  good  performers." 

(Ref  14:348) 
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The  Effect  of  Career  intent.  The  career  intent  of 
the  sample  turned  out  to  be  low.  Then  why  do  the 
respondents  not  leave  the  military  system?  Several 
answers  are  possible. 

o  They  have  no  alternatives.  Current  labor 
market  is  unfavorable  for  their  skills, 
positions,  pay,  etc. 

o  Their  view  about  the  military  E.D.P.  system 
was  instrumental.  A  military  job  was  just  a 
stepping  stone  and  they  have  not  yet  obtained 
what  they  want  from  the  military  E.D.P. 
system  like  training,  certificate,  etc. 
o  They  are  locked  in.  They  have  not  finished 
their  contracted  period  or  they  have  only  a 
few  years  to  go  for  accumulated  benefits  like 
retirement. 

From  the  above,  it  is  not  hard  to  assume  that  many  will 
leave  the  military  system  whenever  they  get  into  one  of 
the  following  situations. 

o  They  have  better  alternatives, 
o  They  have  obtained  what  they  want  from  the 
military  system. 

o  They  are  free  from  the  "locked-in"  situation. 
Katz  states  that  one  of  the  three  types  of  behavioral 
requirements  essential  for  the  functioning  of  the 
organization  is  high  career  intent  (Ref  18:7). 


Increasing  Career  Intent.  Analysis  results  presented 
in  Chapter  III  showed  that  six  variables  are  closely 
related  to  career  intent.  Among  these  six  variables,  job 
satisfaction  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  number  of 
dependents  and  family  size  cannot  be  controlled  by  the 
organization  and  their  contribution  to  the  regression 
model  of  career  intent  was  small  compared  with  other 
variables.  The  remaining  variables;  pay,  economic  security, 
and  familiarity  with  the  military  system  were  considered 
in  more  detail  as  a  result  of  earlier  analysis  of  related 
variables . 

It  is  not  so  hard  to  understand  why  improving  pay  is 

so  important  to  increasing  career  intent.  Pay  can  satisfy 

many  needs  of  an  individual. 

"Pay  appears  to  be  able  to  satisfy  not 
only  existence  needs  but  security  and 
esteem  needs  as  well."  (Ref  14:46) 

"Pay  is  important  to  some  people  because 
it  buys  food,  to  others  it  is  important 
because  it  symbolizes  success  and  positive 
feedback."  (Ref  14:343)  * 

In  addition  to  this  general  necessity  of  adequate  pay, 
analysis  of  the  sample  shows  the  importance  of  pay 
increases  for  data  processing  personnel  in  the  following 
ways : 

o  Economic  standard  and  economic  security  turned 
out  to  be  significantly  low  compared  with  other 
quality  of  life  factors. 
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o  Almost  all  of  the  sample  think  that  the 

military  pay  is  low  compared  with  the  pay  in 
private  industry. 

o  Military  pay  was  pointed  out  with  most  frequency 
as  an  unfavorable  factor  influencing  the 
respondent  not  to  make  the  military  a  career, 
o  Pay  turned  out  to  be  closely  related  to  career 
intent . 

So  pay  is  considered  to  be  an  important  motivator.  But  it 
is  hard  to  increase  pay.  The  R.O.K.  military  has  limited 
ability  to  keep  military  pay  in  line  with  the  data 
processing  personnel  marketplace  and  it  is  difficult  to 
increase  the  pay  of  only  a  certain  group.  So  the  following 
alternatives  to  increasing  pay  can  be  considered. 

Fringe  benefits  can  be  used  properly.  There  are  two 
ways  of  using  fringe  benefits.  One  way  is  to  give  every¬ 
one  similar  fringe  benefits,  and  the  other  is  to  distribute 
fringe  benefits  according  to  performance.  Giving  everyone 
the  same  fringe  benefits  does  not  seem  to  be  effective. 

The  regression  analysis  done  in  this  research  did  not 
show  differences  in  career  intent  among  the  military 
groups  even  though  some  of  them  have  specific  fringe 
benefits  for  their  data  processing  personnel  (for  example, 
the  Army  and  Navy  have  provided  a  bonus  for  the  data 
processing  personnel  on  a  regular  basis)  and  some  of  them 


do  not  have  any  fringe  benefits.  By  giving  everyone 
similar  benefits,  poor  performers  are  satisfied  rather 
than  good  performers.  Good  performers  may  think  they 
deserve  better  treatment  compared  to  poor  performers. 

This  may  not  improve  the  low  career  intent  of  the  good 
performers  (Ref  14:346).  A  fringe  benefit  can  be  used 
not  only  to  increase  the  standard  of  living  but  also  to 
reinforce  good  performance.  A  good  performer  is  the  one 
who  is  really  needed  in  the  military.  If  performance  is 
taken  into  account  in  distributing  fringe  benefits,  poor 
performers  may  be  dissatisfied  but  poor  performers  are 
not  the  ones  the  military  wants. 

In  addition,  economic  security  and  familiarity  with 
the  military  system  must  be  considered.  Economic  security 
can  be  improved  ,/ith  guaranteed  employment,  retirement 
benefits,  insurance,  etc.  A  good  economic  security  system 
will  help  to  compensate  for  the  current  low  pay.  In  the 
case  of  familiarity  with  the  military,  earlier  in  this 
chapter  it  was  shown  that  the  individual  who  is  familiar 
with  the  organization  tends  to  have  higher  career  intent. 
So,  two  ways  to  improve  career  intent  can  be  considered. 

One  is  to  make  applicants  familiar  with  the  military  system 
before  selection  by  explaining  the  weak  points  as  well  as 
the  good  points  of  the  military  system.  The  other  is  to 
choose  individuals  who  are  already  familiar  with  the 
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military  system  for  data  processing  training  by  choosing 
personnel  who  have  prior  military  service. 

So,  in  summary,  pay  and  economic  security  improve¬ 
ments  must  be  emphasized  since  these  two  factors  contribute 
strongly  to  predicting  career  intent  and  improvements  in 
these  areas  could  help  current  personnel.  Improving 
fringe  benefits  and  applying  these  benefits  selectively 
may  be  helpful  if  there  is  a  limited  ability  to  increase 
pay. 


Relations  Between  Job  Satisfaction  and  Career  Intent . 
It  was  shown  that  some  factors  significantly  affect  job 
satisfaction  but  do  not  affect  career  intent,  and  some 
factors  significantly  affect  career  intent  but  are  not 
related  to  job  satisfaction  in  this  research.  So  it  can 
be  concluded  that  job  satisfaction  and  career  intent  are 
not  identical  even  though  job  satisfaction  has  a  signifi¬ 
cant  effect  on  career  intent.  Robert  Hoppock  supports 
this  view  with  his  research  data  as  follows: 

"That  job  satisfaction  and  vocational 
interest  are  not  identical  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  a  person  may  be 
deeply  interested  in  his  work,  but 
intensely  dissatisfied  with  his  job 
for  any  one  of  a  number  of  reasons 
such  as  salary,  supervision,  and 
environment.  If  evidence  be  needed 
there  are  the  85  percent  of  dissatis¬ 
fied  teachers  who  answered  "yes"  to 
the  question  "50.  Is  your  work 
interesting?"  (Ref  13:49,50) 
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So,  to  increase  career  intent,  job  environmental  factors 
(which  are  not  part  of  job  satisfaction)  and  job  satis¬ 
faction  should  be  considered  separately.  Since  job 
satisfaction  is  relatively  high  for  the  sampled  group,  it 
appears  that  emphasis  on  the  job  environmental  variables 
will  be  most  effective  in  improving  career  intent. 
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V.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

Because  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  computers 
in  Korea,  the  demand  for  computer  workers  has  exceeded  the 
supply,  with  the  result  that  turnover  rate  of  defense 
computer  workers  is  uncomfortably  high.  The  retention  of 
qualified  military  computer  workers  is  especially  difficult 
because  the  military  cannot  match  the  rewards  or  working 
conditions  of  the  business  world.  So,  this  study  was 
conducted  to  seek  better  ways  of  increasing  the  career 
intent  of  R.O.K.  military  data  processing  personnel.  The 
effort  focused  on  the  nature  of  military  computer  work  and 
the  work  environment. 

The  results  of  this  research  can  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

o  The  job  satisfaction  of  the  R.O.K.  military  data 
processing  personnel  is  high  while  the  career 
intent  of  the  same  population  is  low.  Career 
intent  appears  to  be  affected  by  both  the  work 
environment  and  job  satisfaction.  So,  manage¬ 
ment  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  improvement 
of  the  work  environment  to  increase  career  intent. 
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o 


The  job  satisfaction  of  R.O.K.  military  data 
processing  personnel  is  closely  related  with  work 
so  work  redesign  or  enrichment  may  be  the  most 
useful  way  to  maintain  and  increase  job  satis¬ 
faction.  Job  satisfaction  was  highest  among 
people  whose  favorite  subjects  were  science  or 
art,  suggesting  the  use  of  this  preference  in 
selecting  people  for  computer  jobs, 
o  The  career  intent  of  R.O.K.  military  data  proc¬ 
essing  personnel  is  closely  related  to  job  satis¬ 
faction,  economic  security,  years  in  military, 
number  of  dependents,  family  size,  and  job 
opportunity.  Among  these  six  factors,  two 
factors  (number  of  dependents  and  family  size) 
are  considered  to  be  hard  to  control  and  job 
satisfaction  is  high.  So  economic  security  and 
job  opportunity  should  be  emphasized  to  increase 
career  intent,  but  under  the  constraint  of  a 
limited  ability  to  increase  pay,  it  might  be 
useful  to  provide  fringe  benefits  based  on 
individual  performance.  Perhaps  the  final  factor 
years  in  military,  can  be  partially  controlled. 
Since  individuals  with  more  years  service  tend  to 
have  higher  career  intent,  selection  of  personnel 
with  military  experience  to  be  trained  for  work 
in  computer-related  jobs  is  suggested. 
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APPENDIX  A 


The  Questionnaire 


t 


1. 


What  is  your  present  active  duty  grade? 


A. 

Colonel 

I. 

Q.  GS 

3A 

B. 

Lt/Colonel 

J. 

R.  GS 

3B 

C. 

Major 

K. 

S.  GS 

4A 

D. 

Captain 

L. 

T.  GS 

4B 

E. 

1st  Lt. 

M. 

U.  GS 

5A 

F. 

2nd  Lt. 

N. 

V.  GS 

5B 

G. 

Warrant  Officer 

0. 

GS 

2A 

W.  GS 

Temporary 

H. 

P. 

GS 

2B 

2. 

In 

what  military  branch 

do 

you 

work? 

A. 

M.N.D.  B 

.  Army 

C. 

Navy  D.  Air  Force 

3. 

How  many  years 

have 

you 

served 

in  your  military  branch 

or 

M.N.D. ? 

A. 

Less 

than  1  year 

L. 

11 

years  but 

less 

than 

12 

B. 

1 

year  but  less  than  2 

l 

M. 

12 

years  but 

less 

than 

13 

C. 

2 

years  but  less 

than 

3 

N. 

13 

years  but 

less 

than 

14 

D. 

3 

years  but  less 

than 

4 

0. 

14 

years  but 

less 

than 

15 

E. 

4 

years  but  less 

than 

5 

P. 

15 

years  but 

less 

than 

16 

F. 

5 

years  but  less 

than 

6 

Q. 

16 

years  but 

less 

than 

17 

G. 

6 

years  but  less 

than 

7 

R. 

17 

years  but 

less 

than 

18 

H. 

7 

years  but  less 

than 

8 

S. 

18 

years  but 

less 

than 

19 

I. 

8 

years  but  less 

than 

9 

T. 

19 

years  but 

less 

than 

20 

J. 

9 

years  but  less 

than 

10 

U. 

20 

years  or  more 

K.  j.0  years  but  less  than  11 
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4. 


How  many  years  have  you  worked  as  a  data  processing 
personnel  in  your  military  branch  or  M.N.D.? 


A.  Less  than  1 

year 

L.  11 

years 

but 

less 

than 

12 

B.  1 

year  but  less  than  2 

1 

M.  12 

years 

but 

less 

than 

13 

C.  2 

years 

but 

less 

than 

3 

N.  13 

years 

but 

less 

than 

14 

D.  3 

years 

but 

less 

than 

4 

0.  14 

years 

but 

less 

than 

15 

E.  4 

years 

but 

less 

than 

5 

P.  15 

years 

but 

less 

than 

16 

F.  5 

years 

but 

less 

than 

6 

Q.  16 

years 

but 

less 

than 

17 

G.  6 

years 

but 

less 

than 

7 

R.  17 

years 

but 

less 

than 

18 

H.  7 

years 

but 

less 

than 

8 

S.  18 

years 

but 

less 

than 

19 

I.  8 

years 

but 

less 

than 

9 

T.  19 

years 

but 

less 

than 

20 

J.  9 

years 

but 

less 

than 

10 

U.  20 

years 

or  more 

K.  10  years  but  less  than  11 

5.  How  many  dependents  do  you  have?  Do  not  include 

yourself.  Even  if  you  are  not  married,  if  you  have 
to  support  some,  include  them. 


A. 

None 

D. 

Three 

G. 

Six 

B. 

One 

E. 

Four 

H. 

Seven 

C. 

Two 

F. 

Five 

I. 

Eight  or  more 

6.  What  is  your  sex? 

A.  Male  B.  Female 

7.  What  is  your  highest  level  of  education  now? 

A.  Some  high  school  (did  not  graduate) 

B.  High  school  graduate 

C.  Some  college,  but  less  than  one  year 

D.  One  year  college,  but  less  than  two 

E.  Two  years  college,  but  less  than  three  years 
(including  two-year  associate  degree) 


F. 


Three  years  or  more  college,  no  degree 


G.  College  degree 

H.  Graduate  work  beyond  bachelor  degree 
(no  master's  degree) 

I.  Master's  degree 

J.  Post-graduate  work  beyond  master's  degree 

K.  Doctorate  degree 

8.  What  is  your  marital  status? 

A.  Married 

B.  Never  been  married 

C.  Have  been  married  but  now  a  bachelor 

9.  What  is  your  present  assignment? 

A.  Administrating  people 

B.  Key  puncher 

C.  Computer  programmer 

D.  Operator  (including  data  maintenance  people) 

E.  Systems  designer 

10.  If  you  would  like  to  continue  computer  work,  which 
one  would  you  like  to  do? 

A.  Administrating  people 

B.  Key  puncher 

C.  Computer  programmer 

D.  Operator  (including  data  maintenance  people) 

E.  Systems  designer 
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11.  Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  your 
attitude  toward  making  your  current  military  branch 
or  M.N.D.  a  career? 

A.  Definitely  intend  to  make  the  (Army,  Navy, 

Air  Force,  M.N.D.)  a  career 

B.  Most  likely  will  make  the  (Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  M.N.D.)  a  career 

C.  Undecided 

D.  Most  likely  will  not  make  the  (Army,  Navy, 

Air  Force,  M.N.D.)  a  career 

E.  Definitely  do  not  intend  to  make  the  (Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  M.N.D.)  a  career 

12.  How  many  days  did  you  have  as  a  vacation  during  the 
last  one  year? 

A.  None 

B .  One  week 

C.  Two  weeks 

D.  Three  weeks 

E.  Four  weeks  or  more 


How  many  days  did  you  do 
last  one  year? 

the 

overwork 

during  the 

A. 

None 

F. 

21 

to  25 

days 

B. 

1  to  5  days 

G. 

26 

to  30 

days 

C. 

6  to  10  days 

H. 

31 

to  35 

days 

D. 

E. 

11  to  15  days 

16  to  20  days 

I. 

36 

days  i 

or  more 

14.  How  do  you  think  your  military  pay  (including  all 
allowances  and  fringe  benefits)  compares  with  pay 
in  private  industry  employment  for  similar  work? 

A.  Military  pay  is  far  higher  than  civilian 

B.  Military  pay  is  somewhat  higher  than  civilian 
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C.  Both  about  equal 

D.  Military  pay  is  somewhat  less  than  civilian 

E.  Military  pay  is  far  less  than  civilian 

15.  If  I  left  the  (Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  M.N.D.) 
tomorrow,  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get 

a  job  in  private  industry  with  pay,  benefits,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  comparable  with  those  of  my 
present  job. 

A.  Strongly  disagree 

B.  Disagree 

C.  Undecided 

D.  Agree 

E.  Strongly  agree 

16.  How  often  do  you  have  money  left  over  for  savings, 
investment,  entertainment,  etc.,  after  paying  your 
monthly  bills  and  required  expenses. 


A.  Never 

B.  Seldom 

C.  Sometimes 

D.  Often 

E.  Always 

17.  Where  do  you  live? 

A.  Lodging  house 

B.  Rented  house  with  monthly  payment 

C.  Rented  house  with  down-payment  only 

D.  Own  house 
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18.  How  large  is  your  house  only  for  your  family? 


A. 

Less  than 

5  pyoung 

B. 

5  pyoung  or  more  but  less  ■ 

than  10  pyoung 

C. 

10 

pyoung 

or 

more 

but 

less 

than 

15 

pyoung 

D. 

15 

pyoung 

or 

more 

but 

less 

than 

20 

pyoung 

E. 

20 

pyoung 

or 

more 

but 

less 

than 

25 

pyoung 

F. 

25 

pyoung 

or 

more 

but 

less 

than 

30 

pyoung 

G. 

30 

pyoung 

or 

more 

but 

less 

than 

35 

pyoung 

H. 

35 

pyoung 

or 

more 

but 

less 

than 

40 

pyoung 

I. 

40 

pyoung 

or 

more 

but 

less 

than 

45 

pyoung 

J. 

45 

pyoung 

or 

more 

1  1 

pyoung  = 

4  yards 

How 

large  is  your 

family  who  live  in 

your  house 

A. 

0 

G. 

6 

B. 

1 

H. 

7 

C. 

2 

I. 

8 

D. 

3 

J. 

9 

E. 

4 

K. 

10 

F. 

5 

L. 

11 

or  more 

20.  Select  the  one  factor  which  today  would  influence  you 
the  most  to  make  the  (Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  M.N.D. ) 
a  career. 

A.  Opportunity  for  training  and  education 

B.  My  job  (challenging,  provides  sense  of 
accomplishment,  etc.) 

C.  Pay  and  allowance 

D.  Promotion  system  and  opportunity 
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E.  The  retirement  system 

F.  Opportunity  to  serve  my  country 

G.  I  do  not  intend  to  make  the  (Army,  Navy, 

Air  Force,  M.N.D.)  a  career 

21.  Select  the  one  factor  which  today  would  influence  you 
the  most  not  to  make  the  (Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
M.N.D.)  a  career. 

A.  My  job  (little  challenge,  little  sense  of 
accomplishment,  etc.) 

B.  Pay  and  allowances 

C.  Promotion  selection  system 

D.  Promotion  opportunity 

E.  Little  "say"  in  future  assignment 

F.  The  people 

G.  The  policies  and  procedures 

H.  Nothing  unfavorable 

22.  Which  one  of  the  following  shows  how  much  of  the 

time  you  feel  satisfied  with  your  job? 

A.  All  the  time 

B.  Most  of  the  time 

C.  A  good  deal  of  the  time 

D.  About  half  of  the  time 

E.  Occasionally 

F.  Seldom 

G.  Never 

23.  Choose  the  one  of  the  following  statements  which  best 
tells  how  well  you  like  your  job. 

A.  I  hate  it 

B.  I  dislike  it 
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C.  I  don’t  like  it 

D.  I  am  indifferent  to  it 

E.  I  like  it 

F.  I  am  enthusiastic  about  it 

G.  I  love  it 

24.  Do  you  feel  that  the  work  you  are  now  doing  is 

appropriate  to  the  grade  you  hold? 

A.  My  grade  is  much  too  high  for  the  work  I  am 
doing 

B.  My  grade  is  somewhat  too  high  for  the  work  I 
am  doing 

C.  My  grade  is  about  right  for  the  work  I  am  doing 

D.  My  grade  is  somewhat  too  low  for  the  work 
I  am  doing 

E.  My  grade  is  much  too  low  for  the  work  I  am  doing 

25.  Which  one  of  the  following  best  tells  you  how  you 

feel  about  changing  your  job? 

A.  I  would  quit  this  job  at  once  if  I  could 

B.  I  would  take  almost  any  other  job  in  which  I 
could  earn  as  much  as  I  am  earning  now 

C.  I  would  like  to  change  both  my  job  and  my 
occupation 

D.  I  would  like  to  exchange  my  present  job  for 
another  job 

E.  I  am  not  eager  to  change  my  job,  but  I  would 
do  so  if  I  could  get  a  better  job 

F.  I  cannot  think  of  any  jobs  for  which  I  would 
exchange 

G.  I  would  not  exchange  my  job  for  any  other 
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Which  one  of  the  following  shows  how  you  think  you 
compare  with  other  people? 

A.  No  one  likes  his  job  better  than  I  like  mine 

B.  I  like  my  job  much  better  than  most  people 
like  theirs 

C.  I  like  my  job  better  than  most  people  like 
theirs 

D.  I  like  my  job  about  as  well  as  most  people 
like  theirs 

E.  I  dislike  my  job  more  than  most  people  dislike 
theirs 

F.  I  dislike  my  job  much  more  than  most  people 
dislike  theirs 

G.  No  one  dislikes  his  job  more  than  I  dislike  mine 
How  do  you  evaluate  your  present  job? 

A.  Not  at  all  challenging 

B.  Not  very  challenging 

C.  Somewhat  challenging 

D.  Challenging 

E.  Very  challenging 

Are  you  given  the  freedom  you  need  to  do  your  job  well 

A.  Never 

B.  Seldom 

C.  Sometimes 

D.  Often 


E.  Always 


29.  How  often  do  you  and  your  supervisor  get  together 
to  discuss  your  personal  problems? 

A.  Never 

B.  Seldom 

C.  Sometimes 

D.  Frequently 

E.  Very  frequently 

30.  Does  your  immediate  supervisor  give  you  recognition 
for  a  job  well  done? 

A.  Never 

B.  Seldom 

C.  Sometimes 

D.  Frequently 

E.  Always 

31.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  current  duty  grade 
since  you  were  promoted? 

A.  Less  than  one  year 

B.  1  year  or  more  but  less  than  2  years 

C.  2  years  or  more  but  less  than  3  years 

D.  3  years  or  more  but  less  than  4  years 

E.  4  years  or  more  but  less  than  5  years 

F.  5  years  or  more  but  less  than  6  years 

G.  6  years  or  more  but  less  than  7  years 

H.  7  years  or  more  but  less  than  8  years 

I.  8  years  or  more 
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32.  How  much  longer  do  you  have  to  wait  to  be  promoted? 


A. 

0 

year 

F. 

5 

years 

B. 

1 

year 

G. 

6 

years 

C. 

2 

years 

H. 

7 

years 

D. 

3 

years 

I. 

8 

years  or  more 

E. 

4 

years 

33.  Which  of  the  following  do  you  like  best? 

A.  Language 

B.  Mathematics 

C.  Science 

D.  Art 

E.  Social  science 


ECONOMIC  STANDARD:  Satisfaction  of  basic  human  needs 
such  as  food,  shelter,  clothing;  the  ability  to 
maintain  an  acceptable  standard  of  living. 

34.  What  degree  of  importance  do  you  attach  to  the 
above?  (Select  one  of  the  seven  points  on  the 
importance  scale.) 


A.  .  .B.  .  .  C  .  .  .  D  .  .  .  E.  .  .  F.  .  .G 
Moderate  High  Very  High 

Importance  Importance  Importance 


35.  To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  ECONOMIC 
STANDARD  aspects  of  your  life?  (Select  one  of  the 
seven  points  on  the  satisfaction  scale.) 


A.  .  .  B 
Highly 

Dissatisfied 


C  .  .  .  D  .  .  .  E.  .  .  F.  .  .G 

Highly 

Neutral  Satisfied 
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ECONOMIC  SECURITY :  Guaranteed  employment;  retirement 


benefits;  insurance;  protection  for  self  and  family. 

36.  What  degree  of  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  above? 


A.  .  .B.  . ' .  C  .  .  .  D  .  .  .  E.  .  .  F.  .  .G 
Moderate  High  Very  High 

Importance  Importance  Importance 


37.  To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  ECONOMIC 
SECURITY  aspects  of  your  life? 


A.  .  .B.  .  .  C  .  .  .  D  .  .  .  E 
Highly 

Dissatisfied  Neutral 


F.  .  .G 

Highly 

Satisfied 


FREE  TIME :  Amount,  use,  and  scheduling  of  free  time  alone, 
or  in  voluntary  associations  with  others;  variety  of 
activities  engaged  in. 

38.  What  degree  of  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  above? 

A.  .  .B.  .  .  C  .  .  .  D  .  .  .  E.  .  .  F.  .  .G 
Moderate  High  Very  High 

Importance  Importance  Importance 


39.  To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  FREE  TIME 
aspects  of  your  life? 


A  •  •  » B «  • 

.  C  . 

.  .  D  .  .  , 

.  E, 

Highly 

Dissatisfied 

Neutral 

F.  .  .G 

Highly 

Satisfied 
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WORK:  Doing  work  that  is  personally  meaningful  and 

important;  pride  in  my  work;  job  satisfaction; 
recognition  for  my  efforts  and  my  accomplishments 
on  the  job. 

40.  What  degree  of  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  above? 

A.  .  .B.  .  .  C  .  .  .  D  .  .  .  E.  .  .  F.  .  .G 
Moderate  High  Very  High 

Importance  Importance  Importance 


41.  To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  WORK 
aspects  of  your  life? 


A.  .  .B.  .  .  C  .  .  .  D  .  .  .  E.  .  .  F.  .  .G 

Highly  Highly 

Dissatisfied  Neutral  Satisfied 


LEADERSHIP/SUPERVISION:  My  supervisor  has  my  interests 

and  that  of  the  Air  Force  at  heart;  keeps  my  informed; 
approachable  and  helpful  rather  than  critical;  good 
knowledge  of  the  job. 

42.  What  degree  of  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  above? 


A.  .  .B.  .  .  C  .  .  .  D  .  .  .  E.  .  .  F.  .  .G 

Moderate  High  Very  High 

Importance  Importance  Importance 


43.  To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  LEADERSHIP/ 
SUPERVISION  aspects  of  your  life? 


A.  .  .B.  .  .  C  .  .  .  D 
Highly 
Dissatisfied 


E.  .  .  F.  .  .G 

Highly 

Satisfied 


Neutral 


EQUITY :  Equal  opportunity  in  the  Air  Force;  a  fair  chance 

at  promotion;  an  even  break  in  my  job/assignment 


selections . 

44.  What  degree  of  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  above? 


A.  .  .B.  .  .  C  .  .  .  D  .  .  .  E.  .  .  F.  .  .G 
Moderate  High  Very  High 

Importance  Importance  Importance 


45.  To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  EQUITY 
aspects  of  your  life? 


A.  .  .B.  .  .  C  .  .  .  D  .  .  .  E 
Highly 

Dissatisfied  Neutral 


F.  .  .G 

Highly 

Satisfied 


PERSONAL  GROWTH ;  To  be  able  to  develop  individual 

capacities,  education/training;  making  full  use  of 
my  abilities;  the  chance  to  further  my  potential. 

46.  What  degree  of  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  above? 

A.  .  .B.  .  .  C  .  .  .  D  .  .  .  E.  .  .  F.  .  .G 
Moderate  High  Very  High 

Importance  Importance  Importance 


47.  To  what  degree  are  you  satisfied  with  the  PERSONAL 
GROWTH  aspects  of  your  life? 


A.  .  .B.  .  .  C  .  .  .  D 
Highly 

Dissatisfied 


E.  .  .  F.  .  .G 

Highly 

Satisfied 


Neutral 


PERSONAL  STANDING :  To  be  treated  with  respect;  prestige; 
dignity;  reputation;  status. 

48.  What  degree  of  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  above? 


A  •  •  •  B  •  • 

.  C  .  .  .  D  .  .  . 

E. 

•  •  F  •  •  .  G 

Moderate 

High 

Very  High 

Importance 

Importance 

Importance 

49. 

To  what  degree 

are  you  satisfied 

with 

the  PERSONAL 

STANDING  aspects  of  your  life? 

A.  .  ,B.  . 

.C...D... 

E.  , 

.  .  F .  .  .  G 

Highly 

Highly 

Dissatisfied 

Neutral 

Satisfied 

HEALTH:  Physical  and  mental  well-being  of 

self  and 

dependents;  having  illnesses  and 

ailments  detected, 

diagnosed,  treated  and  cured;  quality 

and  quantity 

of  health  care 

services  provided. 

50. 

What  degree  of 

importance  do  you 

attach  to  the  above? 

A.  .  .B.  . 

•  C  •  •  •  D  •  •  • 

E.  . 

>  •  F .  .  •  G 

Moderate 

High 

Very  High 

Importance 

Importance 

Importance 

51. 

To  what  degree 

are  you  satisfied 

with 

the  HEALTH 

aspects  of  your 

life? 

A  •  •  •  3  •  • 

.  C  .  .  .  D  .  .  . 

E.  . 

.  F .  .  .  G 

Highly 

Dissatisfied 


Highly 

Satisfied 


Neutral 
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APPENDIX  B 

The  Calculation  of  Factor  Scores 


i 


FACTOR  SCORE  CALCULATION  FOR  THE 
REGRESSION  MODEL  OF  CAREER  INTENT 


Factor  1 


Factor  2 


Factor  3 


Factor  4 


Factor  5 


Factor  6 


=  .27449*  <Q34xQ35-15. 6657) /7. 8269 

+.30756* (Q36xQ37-16. 9427 )/8. 5063 
+.12126* (O40xQ41-24 . 9844 ) /10 . 5783 
+.12576* (Q42xQ4 3-22. 7617 )/ll. 1913 
+  .2098  3*  CQ44xQ4 5-23. 3938 )/10. 332 
+.16438* (Q4 6XQ47-25. 3005) /II . 0006 
+.18288* (Q48xQ4 9-22. 5751) /9. 2261 
+.23383* (Q50xQ51-22 .712) /9 . 975 
=  .30220* (Q3-5.8238)/5. 1942 

+.29064* (04-3.9637) /3. 0862 
+.26201* (Q5-2. 6891 )/l. 8248 
+.26022* (Q31-2. 5873) /2. 1559 
=  .32494* (Q22-3.6425)/l. 4619 

+.35938* (Q23-4.4404)/1.0041 
+  .  35932* (Q25-4. 6891) /l. 4422 
+.28216* (Q26-4 .2539) /l. 284 
.53094*(Q1 8-4. 8229) /2.793 
+.56267* (Ql 9-4. 9792)/2. 0567 
.  35581* (Q28-3. 0725) /l. 1569 
+  .438  58* ( Q29-2. 4767) /l.  0056 
+  .  36513* (Q37-3. 0053) /l. 0209 
-.60858* (Q14-4. 5759)/. 6011 
+  .  48018 *(Ql5-2. 14 51)/. 1681 
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